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tinction. —EDs. N. ¥. MIRROR. 
AMERICAN POETS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


“It is difficult to describe a live critic, without some particulars. John- 
son and Gifford gave these, each for himself. he ged com pe 
shall eschew all personality, which we in giving a few 


points of an author, shall avoid touching the man. 


“« Imprimis—there is, in the city of brotherly love, on the corner of one 
of its rectangular tho , a small store, or shop, in which is sold 
Irish linen-—whether -made or not, we cannot tell. It is the mart 
of a Quarterly Critic—once a practiser of the Galenian art, and, as we 
have learned, with a success equalling the idee of . In Hiber- 

ladelphia he pitched 


nia he was “ raised ;” to America he came—in Phi 


his tent ; and, rejecting physic, took to trade, in which he now transacts 
0 Gees Gesinas 3.9 Suet ay, Saal i —_ 
in the outset, as arguments profession is nei! terary nor 

to it; and that he is, consequently, quite unable to serve both Mercury 


and Apollo at once. 

“ Speculation, however, is the spirit of the age ; and our censor deter- 
mined not to be entirely occupied in the linen line. A: ingly he ‘ came 
the evil eye’ over an unjortunate lisher, who to issue a 


monthly magazine and Review of Literature under his rvision. Pre- 

vious to this, we should remark, he put forth a poem entitled “ The Plea- 

volume, containing, we venture to 

: assert, more pal > qapennn Sas conte Sut ap set st ie 
‘ size in Christe’ mageine was Neagn—end Wa bag Se 
criticisms of the editor. Beside these operations, he had otber irons in 
the fire—he had novels in embryo. Before alluding to these, we will show 
the gradations by which our critic rose to the acquisition of his present 


’ sures of Friendship,” a m 


acumen as a quarterly reviewer. 

4 ‘When this monthly was in its maturity, the reputation of Lord Byron 
- was at its height. They who once blamed, ists ; 

7 best intelligences of both hemispheres were warmed by his genius, and 
" vocal in his praise. But our profound reviewer cared for none of these 
| things. He expressed great commiseration for the noble poet. He speaks 
‘ of him in his work, as a man ‘whose heavy volumes of stanzas have 


stered the world—a mere titled rhymester—the author of a mass of 


; fobbling, eth-grinding poetry; the major portions of whose writings 
, possess not the smallest particle of the ood of pute? oad aie ae 
| sortment of criticisms, quite equal to the foregoing » he lumps the merits 
; of Byron in the following i in the multiplicity 
of his lordship’s writings ween, by dint of industrious dis- 
cover some easy epee, Ly and brilliant ideas, is not so much to 
. his credit—for we can the same thi in the dull heroics of Sir 
Richard Blackmore.’ Finally, Byron is advised by our Aristarchus, in 
1824, to quit poetry, wherein he is so deficient, turn his attention to 
prose, in which he might hope for decent success. 
“ Nothing seems to have yielded this critic more es er delight 
, than the death of Lord Byron. It gave a clearer field for his publications 
—it ‘left the world for Aim to bustle in.’ His ecstasies on hearing 
of that sad event, were irrepressible. He came forth with a Te Deum 
in his review, from which we make a few extracts: ‘ Wo, now,’ saith 
he, ‘ to these witlings (the admirers of Byron)}—who have neither ears to 
: discover harmony, nor skill to count numbers—who mistake rh for 
, wit ;—the goat Egan of tenir biletey ts no mene | Well ma: her 1 
be Sete pos ; he my ne the ~— into eo neine of bad ish, who 
inflicted upon men o taste the penance rusing hobbling numbers 
and false Ls , has withdrawn from the <a of his exploits! Bellow 
forth, ye verse-lovers, till ye split your lungs with lamentations ! 
Stuff, — couplets, or barbarous a“ — the vehicles of 
unnatural quaintness or affected originality of ideas, have no a 
sprig of selaliay to dignify , or give them attraction to the ue © 
ing multitude !’ 
“Our reviewer's opinions of Sir Walter Scott, (a gentleman of Ab- 
botsford, North Britain, who wrote some novels and ») are ki 
with those he entertained of Lord He speaks of him as ‘an un- 
known Scotchman ;’ and of certain Waverley novels—that received by 
far the most praise on their appearance, continue to be cherished 
with fond admiration by every reader of taste—as ‘slovenly and insipid 
product bounding with affected sentimentality, blackguards and 
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In a late number of the Mirror we gave an extract from a review 
of Dana’s writings, which we consider a master-piece in that de- 
partment of literature ; its sound philosophy cannot be surpassed, 
and its beauty of composition is seldom equalled. Our readers will 
recollect that its tone was unqualified approval of the work it treated 
upon. In order to a pleasant variety, we will now give them an ex- 
tract from a review, which savours very strongly of unqualified 
condemnation. It is taken from the Knickerbocker for July— 
a number, which it is sufficient praise to say is better than any of its 
predecessors. We are not, generally, in favour of very severe criti- 
cism, because we doubt its utility, and because we think an author’s 
feelings are always entitled to some regard. _ But there are cases 
: of stupidity in a writer, which we cannot overlook withou: 
. tacitly compromising our own understanding; and there are 
instances of half-witted, conceited foreigners’ denouncing, in the 
capacity of critics, all that belongs to American literature, which 
we have no patience to think of, and no disposition to spare. The 
instance before us is so fruitful as to produce both of these claims 
to a “knock-down argument,” and from the bottom of our hearts 
we rejoice that the case is taken in hand by a man so fully compe- 
tent to manage it. After bestowing upon our American poets a 
well-deserved panegyric, and ingeniously comparing them to the 
distinguished writers of Great Britain, the reviewer thus serves up 
an individual who has made it his principal bysiness to abuse all 
the attempts of Americans at authorship; to say nothing of certain 
insignificant persons in the mother country, such as Scott, Byron, 
etc., who have been thought to possess some claims to literary dis- 
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“* As for our poets, d— them, one aad all, 
Except the megrim-haunted Percival ; 
For his are lays that suit the Theban 
unburthened, 


“In farther di ing Percival’s ry beater td Danie Peed 
: tes poetry, is 

:— Mr. Percival would seem to 
and musical numbers were mere incum- 
with which the nine deities should be permitted 
and confusions of an yprerogee mb 


. 


5 oa ighoality, ln 
Here is the prose style of this lover of simp! 
“It gives us pleasure to turn from cast-off bards, to a poet who has 
won the suffrages of our critic. In a review of the ‘ Mountain Muse,’ 
(a crude, youthful production, now forgotten, | 
author, Mr. Bryan, of Alexandria, is heartily ashamed,) he says, ‘ This 
, though long, manifests an immense , equal 

tuneful movement of his strains, Mr. Bryan is much 


and of which its amiable 
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whether the most frenzied effusions of Nat. Lee are wilder than the dog- 
composed by our author, in reply to his critics. But as some of 
rp eye 

au 


ities in his favour. His novel 
painful anxiety to see 


that he should cone 
of the Wilderness had appeared. He had 
American Review, and was: looking 
duly lauded. His eulogies upon that work, therefore, were cordial 
His review teemed with its praise. We can only find 


i 


room for the following sente ; , 
“*The North American is one of the fairest reviews of the day. It has 
i its own, to prove that it could be boldly 


“ oe the ag oe og Review 
ist ex we w not; but it reac 
oa oud to press. It contained a notice of the 
alas! it was such a one as the author was not prepared to see. The re- 
viewer, after a few judicious remarks as to what ought to constitute an 
American novel, thus a ee j“ 

y casting an eye over these pages, it w seen at a glance, 
the art of writing an American novel, is neither more nor less than 
ibi ican names, such scenes as are in no res- 
adventarers from all quarters of the 
, except America, with a native or two here and there, acting as 
rican ever acts, and talking a 


F 


pect American, peopling them with 
language which on the other side 
for American simply because it is not English. Thus 


the water may pass r 
the chief dramatis persone of the Wilderness are a Scotch Inshman, (by 


who plays the double 
r the my at the 
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escorted him to their house. Here they placed feed before the father of 

country, in the shape of cakes and metheglin. The author makes 
Ww eat merely to gratify the ladies, one of whom asks him, with 
great tenderness of manner, why he does not ‘ use’ more of her victuals ? 
After this, W: becomes very intimate with Miss Frazer ; de- 
livers long speeches to her whenever a chance offers ; Indians and 
makes love ‘ off and on,’ and finally ascertains that Miss Frazer is en- 
gaged. The Hot, Seaiegn Torun Gentihy ine wp Stes end 
ten thousand other improbable adventures, such as Washi 's dancing 
igs at jes ; dressing in the character of an Indian chief, with leggins, 


and 
ally acknowledged. 
“This article altered the opinions of the author of the W re- 
pecting the North American Review, at once. Stung by the ridicule 
hich the paper on his work excited, and for 
ae ee — ts that we have 
quoted—wi jou It is the most notuble specimen of 


reputation ! 
“ This ‘ degenerate’ article of the North American Review finished our 
critic as an author. The feebleness of his invention, the emptiness of 
his pretensions, and his utter ignorance of every attribute calculated to 
make a real American novel, were fully established. His self-esteem, 
SemOves, wale eee) Ge 2 Sere \ 
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together with matrimonial In an effusion on scenes, he 
ves us the subjoined lines. It is not for us to instruct so 4 in 


art of verse ; but we make bold to suggest, that if the o were out 
considerably eased : 


of ‘joy,’ in the annexed stanza, its rythmus would be 


‘Tees, 
And then th’ impressions strong are made, 
er-to-be-forgotten joy.’ 


Of ne’ 
“The quality exhibited in this last line, to wit, that of compound com- 
ion, ty ssenn of Gp : we 


ey pe apy op ed oy = — 


Conan to exceed i the remarks of Morning 


may expect soon to be supplied with vegetables, in the i ral- 
-night-lighted-up-with-lamps 


“Tt is perhaps im the elegiac stanza that our critic’s poetry runs the 
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smoothest. Witness thedollowi 

the grave of a rural poet in Jreland k 
only improvement that could be proposed, pel th 
in the fret line, desarts instead of the present mode. We think 
eve the metre a benefit, but we make the suggestion with 


‘Turn to yon hut, the falling roof deserts— 
There genius long her darling will deplore ; 

His country owned him as—a man of parts— 
She owned him such—but—ah ! she did no more !” 


“ No man is fonder than our author of a strain. It is a constant ope- 
ration with him. Thus: . . - 
—— ‘To the Indian shines the gem in vain, 
The richest product of his native fields, 
The tiger crushes, with ae strain, 
The loveliest flower the sylvan desert yields.’ 

‘* Now we are not intimate with wild animals, having but a slight, me- 
nagerie acquaintance with them: but we believe obliged te must be a 
weaker beast than naturalists are aware of, if he is 
in crushing a flower. ‘ 

“ Here comes a strain in another verse ; or rather a verse in another 
strain : 


word 





‘ Now te the lonely wood or desert vale, , 
With lengthened stride, he hurries o’er the plain ; 
And mutters to the wind his wayward tale, 
Or chants abrupt, a discontented strain.’ 


“This, be it remembered, is the gait of a musing, melancholy bard. 
Now, the walk of a thoughtful man is solemn and slow. He gives his 
»ensive fancies to the air beneath a beech at noon-tide, or he saunters in 
listless idleness along. Who but our author would represent him, ‘lo- 
comoting’ on a long dog-trot over the bogs of his neighbourhood, or going 
ahead like the famous steamboat of Davy Crockett, that jumped all the 
sawyers in the Mississippi ? err / 

“An amatory effusion, addressed by this writer to a virgin of his ac- 
quaintance, commences thus : 


‘Maid, of the lovely-rolling eye !’ 


“Tn truth, he appears always to have cog mage Venus to Minerva, and 
a defective education was the result, wich is everywhere exhibited in 
his writings. He tells us that he used to throw his books to the dogs, 


—— ‘And, mingling in the sprightly train, 
In many a gambol, scoured the plain.’ 


“ Indeed he is candid enough to say, expressly, 


—— ‘I boldly shunned the school, 
And scorning all distracting rule, 
The dreaded master’s voice behind, 
I thought J heard in every wind.’ 


“A person conversant with the writings of Gray, might fancy a kind 
of plagiarism here, from the following lines in the Ode to Eton College, 
where, speaking of school-boys, he sings : 

——* ‘Still as they run, they look behind— 
They hear a voice in every wind,’ etc. 

“ But we wil) be merciful. The similitude is merely one of the thou- 
sand and nine strange coincidences with common English authors, in 
which all the verses of this very original writer abound. In this particu- 
lar instance he was excusable for imagining that he heard a voice in the 
wind, and for saying so in his rhymes, since his stolen relaxation was 
very suspicious. He went, he says, to meet a young woman, 

——‘‘‘ With charms divine, that first could move, 
And fire my youthful soul to love, 

And show the hawthorn in the mead, 

To whose well-known, concealing shade, 

In evenings cool we oft would stray.’ 


“ He remarks, also, that being thus cosily situated, under the hawthorn 
aforesaid, they concluded ‘to bring the vale to witness their tale,’ and 
that ‘she was kind, and he was blest.’ Particulars are omitted. It is 
possible that this is the same maid whom he immortalizes in another 
production, and to whom comfort is administered, just as the twain 
are leaving Ireland for Philadelphia, in the following affectionate and 
hopeful lines : 


“ «We need not grieve now, our friends to leave now, 
For Erin’s fields we again shall see , 

But first a lady in Pennsylvania, 

My dear, remember thou art to be !’ 


“Here, capricious in luxury, we must pause, and turn to another de- 
partment in which our critic has excelled—namely, in the drama. 

“His first tragedy was called ‘The Usurper,’ and although it was a 
most deplorable failure, yet the author st ly contended that it was 
no fault of his. Every thing that benevolence could suggest was done 
to make it live, and to resuscitate it after death—but in vain. Prome- 
theus himself could not have revived it, with all the authentic fire of Jove. 
To herald its advent, every possible exertion was made in the newspa- 
pers, under the immediate direction of the author. How many were the 
free admissions—how numberless the antecedent puffs which he caused 
to be manufactured, or else produced himself! all setting forth, in su- 
gared phraseology, that ‘our gifted fellow-townsman, Dr. McH——y, 
would appear as a dramatist on such a night!’ It was even publicly 
hinted, by a friendly jourpalist, at our author’s special solicitation, that 
‘it was understood that the seats were nearly all taken, and that all who 
desired to witness a first representation, must make immediate appli- 
cation at the box-office!’ But alas! the tragedy was inflicted but twice 
upon an exceedingly sparse audience, and then expired. The cause of 
its premature demise was explained at length to the public at the time, by 
the author, and proved to be, that the actors were jealous of the writer's 
reputation! ‘Sir,’ said he to an unfortunate gentleman whom he held 
by the button in Chestnut-street-—‘ the decline of this production was 
principally owing to one of the supernumeraries. He was despatched 
to secure a distinguished prisoner, one of the heroes of the play. When 
he returned without him, he should have replied thus to the question, 
* Where’s your prisoner ”” 

‘My lord, we caught him, and we held him long,— 
ye . * he fate » thn he ’scaped our grasp, 
n , 


Now, sir, this is poetry; it stirs the blood, and makes an audience feel 
very uneasy. And how do you think that elegant passage was spoken? 
Why, it was done in this wise : 

saat Well, have you catch’d the prisoner ? 

Ans.—‘ Yes, sir—we catch’d him, but we could not 

Hold him,—and he’s off.’ 


That very passage, my friend, together with the pre-disposed stupidity 
of the audience, ruined my tragedy, and it is lost to the stage.’ 
“ But these reverses did not damp the vanity of our author. Though the 
ublic condemned and laughed, yet his familiar friends looked upon all 
the works that he had made, and pronounced them good. Thus, The Usur- 
per, though dead and buried, was duly glorified in the American Quar- 
terly Review. A laboured analysis of its incomprehensible plot was given, 
and ‘its sweetness, tenderness, and simplicity,’ set forth by extracts ! 
‘* Animated by these partial plaudits, our dramatist turned his attention 
to comedy. Feeling indignant at the ing Mordeeais of the criti- 
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cul world, he determined to crucify them all, emblematically. So he | 
wrote a piece, called ‘Love and Poetry.’ This lived two nights. One | 


passage only is preserved in the memory of the hearers. he hero, a | 
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I thank you, for I ive by a at house, that the avails will 
ladies gentlemen, I am thankful for the glory,’ 
(and here he smote his breast with sonorous em 2 
glory which I feel at this moment. Ladies gentlemen, I 

ou ALL.” 

she This was the last of our critic's dramatic productions. He has since 
attended to the linen trade, and occupied the stool of poetical criticism in 
American Quarterly Review. All the long, dull articles in that pe- 
riodical from first to last on the subject of American poetry, have been 
from his pen. The drift of them generally is, to show that there is not 
and cannot be such a thing as American verse, and that in this particul 
the only way to succeed, is to abandon the idea of any independent litera- 
ture of our own, and trust for that commodity to transatlantic producers. 

“We cannot enumerate the various critiques in which this same sweet 
bard has destroyed all the chief minstrels of the land; but the ideas of 
the American Quarterly, with respect to the merits of BRYANT, are too 
peculiar to be lost. It is true, that they differ in the matter from the re- 
corded opinions of every eminent review in Europe—but then taste is 
taste, = there is no accounting for it. The productions of Bryant are 
esteemed, by this Philadelphia quarterly, as utterly devoid of any qua- 
lities to excite the reader’s curiosity or interest his heart. ‘ Page after 

e,’ it says, ‘may be perused, if the reader has sufficient patience, with 

ull placidity, or rather periect unconcern, so that the book shall be laid 

aside witlout a single passage having been impressed upon the mind as 
worthy of recollection.’ 

“ Now, when opinions like these are advanced, in utter opposition to 
the whole world of letters—in defiance of taste and se question 
naturally arises, Who judges thus foolishly? This, as far as the American 
Quarterly Review is concerned, we have endeavoured to show in the 
foregoing pages, and in so doing, have set down nought in malice. The 
choice morsels of biography that we have presented, are inseparable from 
the works of our author ; they are, moreover, notorious. The moral of all 
is, that our literature has been long enough degraded by alien intruders, 
who have neither learning nor genius, and by those enemies of the most 
dignified interests of the country, who have aided and abetted their shal- 
low pretensions. Were it likely that a discontinuance of the evil is at 
hand, we might be content to let such literary empirics make themselves 
as ridiculous as they please. But when, because , their bad 
taste infects even a limited number of readers, their influence becomes 
offensive. The divine Plato, in his immortal dialogue of Protagoras, 
tells us, that in the arts, it is only the opinions of those who are them- 
selves gifted and skilful, that ought to be respect And what kind of 
skill, by our present unbiassed showing, has been evinced by this critic ? 
He is a walking synonym for a failure, in every thing. We are told on 
good authority, though the work has not yet reached us, that in the last 
number of the American Quarterly, our Aristarchus is at his work again. 
He confesses the general popularity of several American ye but lays 
the blame on the press and the public. He thinks that both should be 
slow to commend, and be careful not to be gulled. Such advice comes with 
miserable grace from the author. His insatiate hunger for praise, and his 
continual supplications for it, of the editorial fraternity of Philadelphia, 
are proverbial. And, as to deceiving the public, we place him at our bar, 
and ask him to establish his own innocence. Did he not once determine 
to take the general applause by storm, and on the publication of one of his 
unhappy novels, repeatedly stop the press, and cause second, third, and 

‘ourth editions to be inserted in the title-page of the same impression ? 

as not the third edition for sale at the book-stores before the first was 

bound? Was not the same system ai with several of his other 
works, the plagiarized ‘Pleasures of Friendship,’ especially? Any 
Philadelphia bookseller can answer these queries much more readily t 
our critic would like to admit them. It is only by such modes of graspin 
at ephemera! praise, through trickery, coupled with advance eulogies ne | 
surmises in newspapers : 
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“el augurio, a la bugia, 
E chiromanti, ed ogni fallace arte, 
Sorte, indovini, e falsa profezia,”— 

that this critic has ever been honoured, even with ridicule. All his arti- 
cles have proceeded from the ignoblest private motives, either of hope or 
of retaliation. Thus, the argument spoken of as contained in his last 
Review—namely, that we have yet no great, long poem, no big book of 
American metre, and that there is now a want of it—is only to herald a 
manuscript volume of his, in some nineteen books, which he has just been 
obliged to send to London, because the publishers on this side of the 
water cannot see its merits. It has been shown about very generally, and 
we learn, is similar to Emmons’ Fredoniad, only of greater length. It is 
y’clept ‘The Antediluvians ;’ and we venture to say if any hapless 
hen n bookseller is seduced into its publication, that the first copy 
which reaches America will be lauded in a certain quarter, under 
the author’s direct supervision, as a work, unparalleled, unpaired, 
equal to Klopstock or Milton in sublimity—superior to Pope in harmony, 
and a touch beyond any thing ever produced in the United States, for 
‘ sweetness, tenderness, and simplicity!’ We wait patiently for its 
coring.” 

We believe our readers will coincide in our opinion, that there is 
very little left of this second McGrawler—this contemporary editor 
of a contemporary Asinwum. But we have now to ask their atten- 
tion to another subject. 

The writer in the Knickerbocker intimates that no one but a 
foreigner cauld or would transform himself into a baboon for the 
sake of ridiculing and abusing Americans; but he was unmindful 
of the inordinate ambition of the author of “A Letter to his 
Countrymen, by J. Fenimore Cooper ;” he did not bethink himself 
that ¢his man is equally determined and prepared to distance all 
competitors, whether the race be fame or shame; he will have no 
rival in any thing. We are much gratified to see that this last 
philippic has not been uttered with impunity, but has received the 
nearly unanimous denunciation of the American press. No pre- 
vious bantling of this novelist has raised such a hue and ery; nor 
has any one been handled with such appalling severity. We have | 
been highly entertained in reading these various strictures, and were | 
quite overcome with the sly humour of our old correspondent in the | 
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Claret-Coloured Coat, He appeared, in the American of June twenty- 
first, with a close parody on Mr. Cooper’s letter,and we will now lay the 
same before our readers, confident that they will welcome so agree- 
ablz an Requai . The satire of this piece is im Cassto’s best 
style, and it must be a bitter pill to Mr. Cooper. In fact, no two 
chastisements were ever better deserved than this and the one from 
the Knickerbocker ; the “ American Walter Scott,” and the Ame- 
rican “ Peter McGrawler ;” both wantonly provoked their respee- 
tive attacks, and we shall be much disappointed if they survive 
them. A word seems to be necessary, here, to vindicate our self- 
consistency. Mr. Cooper's letter, and the notice of it in the Mirror 
of July fifth, were beth published during our absence from the city ; 
and we are under the necessity of disclaiming that notice, and also 
a reference to Mr. Cooper, in the same paper, under the head of 
“ Literary Notices,” as they were written or sanctioned by a friend, 
who temporarily took charge of our editorial department, and con- 
tain direct contradictions of our frequently-published opinions of 
Mr. Cooper and his writings. The following is Cassio’s parody— 
or rather, so close is the imitation, Cassio’s fac simile of Mr. Cooper. 
—-EDS. N. ¥. MIRROR. 
The Man in the Claret-Coloured Coat to his countrymen. 


My DEAR FRIENDS—You are all labouring under a serious mistake ; 
eo rey — Ape om: B a em 7 Fn to set 
i ing so, compelled to s of myself in terms 
Thidi'a man of evlinary malieaty would oriak from ; tut! plead the 
necessity of the case, and a on your generosity. 
If there is one thing in this world on which I pride myself more than 
on another, it is my efficiency with the quill. I don’t speak of mere 

mmanship, though I flatter myself that I am not wanting even there : 
but, for ing up a secure claim to immortality, and especially for de- 
Sending that claim when it is assailed by “ foreign hirelings”*—+there, I 
blushingly acknowledge, that I am about the thing. It is a favourite re- 
mark that Daniel Webster works best when he’s cornered : the original 
illustration of shining v-hen pressed by one’s foes, might be found rather 
nearer oS ac mg is egotistical. } 

I would not, however, have my countrymen sup of my own 
choice, I come before them = “my individ airs 2” no indeed My 
story, in this icular, is a humiliating of the malignity o u- 
ssanhuan. Stare teen iieliay™ ” into this thing: compelled to 
leave my dignified and classic retirement by those “slavish dupes to 
foreign opinion,” the New-York American, the New-York Courier and 
Enquirer, the Commercial Advertiser, the New-York Traveller, the 
New-York Mirror, and the United States Bank. I do not wish to antici- 
pate, but these shall soon find that they have caught a Tartar. 

I dislike explanations. They generally prove too much, or too little. 
And they take up time and space without annihilating them. Besides, 
they force a writer who fev ar a letter “ hastily”—i. e. in the course of 
six months—* for one of the daily prints,” to “exceed his expectations,’’ 
and rise toa pamphlet. All the world knows what pamphlets are, and 
who takes shelter in them. To me it seems that a pamphlet on one’s 
own affairs is a practical illustration of that facetious definition of pa- 
triotism, which I once saw in the Mirror, to wit : 


“ Patriotism, the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 


The last word is wholly inapplicable, to be sure, but the last refuge is 
what I look at. 

; owe reader! you are tired—I see it. Well, then, to the matter 
in hand. 

You know where the Arsenal is? Very poe. But do you know 
what it is? You will, when I’ve told you. | ought to say that, im telling 

‘ou, I shall be obliged to make unpleasant references to myself; at least 
cannot avoid this without “exceeding my expectations.” 

The Arsenal is situated somewhere near the Adriatic Sea, and is 
bounded on the left by what is called Centre-street. The time of its erec- 
tion, ete., is not very material; it is sufficient that it was erected, and 
has been, in my time, very much misunderstood by its admirers and mis- 
represented by its friends. It contains much that is at once detrimental 
and dangerous to the liberties of the world; and is especially protected 
by the “salons and boudeirs of royalty.” It is a great despot (this word 
is spelt, indifferently, with and without an s ; being sometimes drspot, 
sometimes dépét) and contains or controls all the powder and arms in 
the universe. It is needless to say more to prove the danger of this’ 
Arsenal to republican principles, excepting that it is surrounded by a 
stone wall, five haniel feet high. 

This thing sate heavily on my conscience, and in order to set the 
world right, “I visited nations,” and “ paid heavy taxes to the government 
of Louis Philippe.” I ought to say here, by way of parenthesis, that 
while visiting nations I received special attention from all the nobility 
without exception, and was much bored by English authors who ran me 
down with soliciting introductions. Having thus prepared myself against 
the possibility of a failure, I wrote that well-known and much admired 
piece which appeared with my name in the Mirror of May seventeenth. 
(1 like to be particular.) To make the thing attractive, | “availed my- 
self of my fame as a writer of fiction,” and threw over it the charm of ro- 
mance. “I borrowed an under plot” from my friend Abellino, an Italian 
count residing at the Bowling-green, and introduced through that medium 
a military despot (dépét,) well loaded. To make the wok still more at- 
tractive, [ worked in a carpenter, because nobody can work round corners 
like your carpenter. I called him Cornelius, “ for obvious reasons.” I 
added to this, in order to a perfect illusion, an interesting boy by the 
name of George, whose principal business was to lock the door and carry 
the key on his shoulder. 

“ Such was the Claret-Coloured Coat in intention, at least.” I knew that 
it would be “‘no flattering picture for the upstart aristocrats of the silk- 
stocking regime ;” and also, that [ should be abused by such of my political 
opponents as were too weak to appreciate the unique merits and origina- 
lity of the work. ‘“ The great mass of readers” proved thus weak ; but 
there was one man “accustomed to s te PRINCIPLES from FACTS, who 
at once detected the intention” and the value “of the book.” He promul- 
gated his discovery through the New-York American, (in reply to Cas- 
sio,) and, in two minutes, Europe was in a blaze. 

But the success of this production in a merely literary point of view 
was almost flattering, and altogether terrific. he galleries, the print- 
shops, and all private houses were filled with pictures taken from its vari- 
ous parts; and one artist in particular, (the only living man, by the way, 
who really appreciates my writings ; and one who, as I just said, is ab 
“to separate principles from facts,”) devoted twelve months of constant 
application to illustrate its beeuties. Seven operas in French ; five, in 
Italian ; three, in English; and seventeen ia gum-arabic, “ appeared si- 
multaneously :” besides more tragedies and farces than you could shake 
a stick at—all founded on the Claret-Coloured Coat. “In order to come 
to this discussion with clean hands, | beg to assure the reader that not 
one of this flattering number was written by me, nor at my request.” To 
say that they were (any or all) written contrary to my desire, would, of 
course, be “ conceding a sacred private right.” 

After going through this detail, (in the course of which I have eleven 
times done violence to my feelings of diffidence as a man, and nine times 
as an author,) the reader will see the manifest impossibility of there being 
any two ways about the merit of the — : and he will also see that any 
fault-finding must originate in the blackest malice, or the meanest ven~ 








* All passages marked with iaverted commas are taken, verbatim, or 











in effect, from one or the other of two letters already published. 











es 

ility, have seen nor heard of! The i 
using the si of an individual name, i 
the entire article, “in the som ge plural!” “As the 
it,” he says “we,” (oui, French:) by the way, the use of this word 
Se eee i 

understand,” ; 

The editor of the C ial Advertiser, who is also the editor of 
the Revue — ique, published in New-York and Paris simulta- 
neously a ti iti 
wrote 





awful. He 


unable to put his finger on the icular page that had interested 
To make my case plain, I must here ledge,” for him, that he had 
also mn not merely the general plan (which is, in fact, “ the plot”) ; 
but all the major and minor incidents, all the subordinate characters, all 
the dialogues, commentaries, and essays, which, together, do not occupy 
more than seven-eighths of the work—and, hav ne this, I ask you, 
gentle reader, to look at the case, and think of Cassio’s reviewing that 
work! What can be more absurd? Observe well the circumstances. 
Ton have Bas to add may conn wp bin, anne Societies en oe oo 
plete as words can make it, that he has absolutely forgotten every thing 
that the book contains: and yet he affects to review it! ‘The reason 
is obvious ;” Metternich paid the shot. The truth is, when my 
my pg Ppance his, or even when you take mine by itself and leave hi 
out of the question, “‘ Cassio does not stand before the public in the most 
favourable point of view.” The same yo will readily see the phy- 
sical impossibility of my taking notice of Cassio. 

“The editor of the rican has justly obtained a respectable 
tation for taste in literature” ; I le ae regret that he should have for- 
feited that reputation, by “ avowing that Cassio is a favourite correspond- 
ent; he had much better have left himself in the quandary that I prepared 
for him.” However, | know one thi “* he will regret what he said, 
when he gets cool.” Butas for Cassio, I shall show, intwo words, that he 
is a sad fellow; and I will do this by “ proving bad cl onhim. “He 
says, that he (save the mark !) does not admire the Claret-Coloured Coat. 
Now, I have already shown its eminent success with the playwrights and 
painters, which proves that every body else did admire it. The infer- 
ence is irresistible ; Cassio himself admired it; and yet he avows that 
he didnot!” After this proof of bad faith, my taking notice of Cassio in 
this letter is out of the question. . 

I regret the necessity of thus annihilating poor Cassio, but what mouse 
can survive a touch of the Lion’s paw? To be sure, I consider all 
those who abuse me as fools: but this Cassio! why, if there are no errors 
of the press in his critique, (a thing not to be imagined in that deliberate 
vehicle, a daily print!) he has made, at the very least, “five errors of 
grammar and idiom!” a pretty fellow, this, to review me! But I cannot 
consider Cassio as worthy of my notice. 

‘ nen ape 6 Gone I incerta where wee 
eeling 18 so manifest it 1s impossible to give my refutation 
i phon and 


with becoming gravity. “It “ besides, 2 errors miscon- 
structions ;” and, plainly enough, was written ‘assio, although it ap- 
ars as editorial. In fact “there is internal evidence” that it came from 


assio. He affects tosay that 1 am “ most touched by a keen and severe 
criticism in the American,” (which, be it observed, was written by him- 
self!) “For reasons that are obvious,” this is absurd. By the way, I hope 
that Cassio will not flatter himself with the belief that he either merits or 
receives my notice in this letter. 

The next paper that “ meddled with my private affairs,” is the New- 
York Traveller. This piece is remarkably spiteful, and is “ obviously 
written in bad faith.” Cassio wrote this too ; “1 detected its origin before 
twenty lines were read.” He says whiningly, we admire this writer as much 
as any man ; but our iration cannot blind us to his faults, nor render us in- 
sensible to his absurdities. “'This is a downright gallicism, or it is down- 
right nonsense.” Faults, indeed! let him poolnes them. I wish he would 
read Julius Cesar, and remember that remarkable line—a friendly eye 

Next comes the New-York Mirror. This paper has “the command 
of a little ink and a few types,” and therefore is entitled to meddle! It 
pretends to give a table showing how much I receive per line from my 
publishers : but the statements are made “in bad faith.” It requires no 
discernment, however, to detect Cassio here : the subject itself is cash-o, 
and, as Cassio is a mercantile man, his very element is making : 
pardon the puns! I learned the trick among the Venetian nobility. 

_It only remains to say that a letter written in March, 1833, was recently 
discovered in the pocket of an individual, which proves that the United 
States Bank received a bonus of fifteen millions, and an appointment to 
St. James’, for sustaining the newspapers in their unholy warfare against 
“my ety | ag sed as 

Having thus triumphantly refuted all arguments of all my ene- 
mies, I shall perhaps be en 4 tg or ly Set 
affairs.” It has become a common thing in France, England, Turkey, China, 
Russia, Egypt, and the city of Washi to style me the American 
Walter Scott ; and the people seem to think that I ought to be flattered ! 
by the degrading appellation! But I take this occasion to inform them 
that the title “gives me just oe, suuch pragiension as any NICKNAME can 
give a gentleman,” ! ! !* mem. This is what [ call republican independence. 

The chief — of this letter remains to be om rey North 
America “ is called a union ;” and the reason seems, generally, to be mis- 
understood, because my countrymen will not free themselves “ from the 
shackles of foreign opinion.” But.I am to inform them that “ it is 
called a union because it consists of several states joined r.” This 
union is bounded on the north by the , and on the other side by the 
ocean. It has a President at its and a people at his feet. The 
money is kept in the Bank, and the Bank is a monster : in fact, it needs 
papas merwrewen with salt water to enable any one to see that a bank 
18 very dangerous to the ship Constitution. The ident, however, saw 
this before any one else did, and ordered the deposites (of which all banks 
are composed) to be ed: this being done, the bank gave way, and 
tnade room for the ship, which would otherwise have been wrecked. 
Nothing can be more simple. “The reason is obvious.” As for the 
Senate, they don’t understand their business: they will scarcely con- 
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! I understand that Mr. W**see*y will resign. 
friends, SEER aenigee. dos. then Syn as oon 
. CoLou 


firm an 
Good-by, 
no more. T. 
“NOTES.” 
A. 
“TI never saw Martin Van Buren.” “I scorn the imputation of an of- 
.” Tam told, it is certain that Mr. W**+*#*y will resign. 


B. 
I did intend to animadvert on the American 


tho prose io hepelecsly “valgur*—* es I oh ne, AB 


a 


has becdme a sine qué 


Since strict correctness in composition, etc. 
ion of one’s value, I will add a few errata, for the benefit 


non, a test-question 
of the author of “ A Letter,” etc. 
Page 3, line 10, for or, read = nor. 
5, 8, direct, directly. 
6, 1, has been, is. 
6, 10, reviews, reviewers. 
7, 10, except, unless. 
7, 20, erase which. 
7, 22, for . resting, read rest. 
8, 5, every, any. 
9, 14, lost, cost. 
9, 31, ied, ies. 
9, 33, 4 most hardly. 
13, 8, had undertaken, 4 
13, 16, were, was, 
14, 21, was, is. 
15, 6, one nail driven, driving one nail 
23, 26, 
34, 21, most, more. 
40, 30, to have sent, to send. 
57, 27, was, were, 
58, 19, erase other, etc. etc. etc. 





es SR 
GEMS OF POESY. 








NAPOLEON. 


Tue following stanzas are a translation of part of a noble ode, 
written for the fifth of May, the anniversary of Napoleon’s death, 
by Manzoni, the celebrated Italian poet and novelist. 


The stormy joy, the trembling hope, 
That wait on mightiest enterprise ; 
The panting heart of one whose scope 
‘Was empire, and who gained the prize, 
And grasped a crown, of which it seemed 
Scarce less than madness to have dreamed— 
All these were his; glory that shone 
The brighter for its perils past, 
The rout, the victory, the throne, 
The gloom of banishment at last— 
Twice in the very dust abased, 
And twice on fortune’s altar raised. 


His name was heard ; and mute with fear 
‘Two warring centuries stood by, 
Submissive, from his mouth to hear 

The sentence of their destiny ; 

While he bade silence be, and sate 
Between them, arbiter of fate. 

He passed, and on this barren rock 

Inactive closed his proud career, 

A mark for envy’s rudest shock, 
For pity’s warmest, purest tear, 
For fatred’s unextinguished fire, 
And love that lives when all expire. 


As on the drowning seaman’s head 
The wave comes thundrring from on high, 
The wave to which, afar displayed, 
The wretch had — his straining eye, 
And gazed alo gloomy main 
For seme far =.) Soeaneelip wins 
So on his soul came back the wave 
Of melancholy memory. 
How oft hath he essayed to grave 
His i for posterity, 
Till o’er th’ eternal chronicle 
The weary hand desponding fell. 


How oft, what time the listless day 
Hath died, and in the lonely flood 
The Indian sun hath quenched his ray, 
With folded arms the hero stood ; 
While dreams of days no more to be, 
_ Throng back into his memory. 
He sees his moving tents agai 
The leaguered walls around him lie, 
The squadrons gleaming o’er the plain, 
The ocean wave te 
The rapid order e, 
And with the speed of thought obeyed. 
Alas! beneath its punishment 
Perchance the wearied soul had drooped 
Despairing ; but a spirit, sent 
From heaven to pen y wretched, stooped 
And bore him where diviner air 
Breathes balm and comfort to despair. 





THE DRAMA. 








COMPLIMENT TO MR. FORREST. 


Our readers are, of course, apprised of the intended relinquish- 
ment of his profession, for a time, by this distinguished American 
tragedian, and of his approaching departure for Europe ; not to “ try 
his fortune before an European audience,” which is, we believe, the 
established phrase on such occasions, but, as he himself declared, 
in his farewell address at Albany, “merely as a looker-on in 
Vienna.” ‘The term of his absence will probably extend, as we are 
informed, through several years, and it is not improbable, that his 













mirers, to lose him from the tragic drama, in which there is none 
fill his place; but we rejoice, heartily, that his exertions have so 
prospered as to permit the gratification of his natural desire to visit 
Europe and its ancient and modern wonders, and the indulgence of 
his taste for the sublime and beautiful, both in art and nature; that 
he has accomplished, what has fallen to the lot of so very few in his 
arduous profession, the attainment of competence, while there are 
yet health, and youth, and vigour, and unvitiated tastes, for its en- 
joyment. He will carry with him, go where he may, the admiration 
and good wishes of the great body of his countrymen, not less 
surely than the warm, affectionate remembrance of his friends. A 
number of gentlemen of this city, including many who know and 
esteem him only as an actor, have united in presenting to Mr. For- 
rest, before his departure, an elegant, though simple, token of their 
regard. It is a medal, wrought in massive gold, of rich and perfect 
workmanship ; on the obverse is a bust of the tragedian, with the 
inscription, “ Histrioni optimo Eduino Forrest, viro prestanti ;” the 
reverse presents a Grecian female figure, holding in one hand a dag- 
ger, and in the other a wreath, which she appears in the‘act of 
offering ; at her feet are the bowl, mask, aiffl other emblems of 
Tragedy. The legend, on this side, is a quotation from Othello, 
“ Great in mouths of wisest censure.” The bust and figure were 
designed by Ingham, and the die beautifully engraved by C. C. 
Durand. We understand that, after the presentation of the medal, 
copies will be struck from the same die in silver or other metal, the 
possession of which will, no doubt, be gratifying to many of Mr. 
Forrest’s friends and intimates. 
= 
THE COMING DRAMATIC SEASON. 


The weather is altogether too hot, and we have too much em- 
ployment in trying to keep cool, to think of shutting ourselves up 
with some indefinite number of resolute play-goers, within the walls 
of a theatre ; and, therefore, we know but little of what is doing, (or 
being done,) in the dramatic world just at this present. The only 
prominent novelty that has come to our knowledge, is the drama of 
Gustavus, which has had such a run in London, and either has been, 
or is soon to be, produced at the Park ; we really cannot tell which. 
The fall season is expected to be uncommonly brilliant; Sheridan 
Knowles and the celebrated Miss Phillips are to be here by the first 
of September for tragedy, Matthews and a Mr. Latham for comedy, 
and the famed Diavolo Antonio for deeds of manual strength and 
dexterity. The exploits of this diabolical personage, on the corde 
volante, are said to throw far into the shade those of all other pro- 
fessors, in daring as well as grace. A friend, who saw him five or 
six years ago at Drury-lane, tells us that nothing short of the super 

natural can exceed him. The Miss Phillips, whose arrival was 
announced a week or two since, is a vocalist, and the same who 
sang here with Hunt in 1829 or 30. We have not learned whether 
she is engaged at either of the theatres. Rumour has not yiven us 
any intimation of what is to be done at the Bowery, nor yet as to 
the probabilities of another opera season. We believe that, so far, 
the result of the experiment has not been extremely flattering. 








LAFAYETTE. 


The following monody was spoken by Mr. Harrison, at the Park, 
and by Mr. Parsons, at the American theatre, on the evening of 
the twenty-sixth of June, after the funeral obsequies of General La- 
fayette. It was written by J. B. Phillips, a gentleman of this city, 
favourably known as the author of Paul Clifford and various other 
successful drames. 


From Francia’s vine-clad land a sound of wo, 

Borne o’er the ocean, is re-echoed here ; 
While Freedom's genius, bending sad and low, 

In sorrow sighs and sheds the pearly tear. 
Why mourns the genius of our native land! 

swell those notes of sorrow on the 1 

Why Soaps the star-gemm’d banner in bes band 

And why, with signs of grief, its brightness veil ? 
She weeps for him who o’er the distant wave, 

Mid re and wealth’s ing lights, 
Abandon’d all and leagu’d him with the brave, 

To strike for freedom, and a nation’s rights ! 
Yes, Lafayette, whose name to ev'ry ear, 

Wakens proud feelings i i 


Alas! that virtue, wisdom, valour, worth, 
Should perish like the young and tender flower, 
Which sheds at morn its brightness o’er the earth, 
But torn and senseless dies at evening's hour. 
Save his, on history’s eventful ; 

A name more honour’d there’s engraved but one : 
Known o’er the world, revered in every age, 
e's ‘on, fatl Washi ' 

With him united in that trying hour, 

When stern ion grieved our native land ; 

He struggled nobly *gainst a tyrant'’s power, 
And struck the sceptre from a despot’s hand. 

He lived to see the young world of the west, 
Rival her in the arts ; 

Soil of the free and of the 'd, 

A thal of quamvete tnd geutetel bonets. 

Tekan of Oe en ee 
ime-honour’ is "d to grave ; 

Beloved of all, grotolll freemen tleet 
How is the mem’ry of the brave ! 

Not fame alone immortal honour gives, 





present leave-taking of the stage may prove perpetual. We shall 





* Verbatim : see “A Letter,” etc. page 53, 


regret deeply with the thousands and tens of thousands of his ad- 





A holier feeling do we cherish yet ; 
"Tis gratitude ! 1s Washington still lives 
In freemen’s hearts, there too lives Lararerrs ! 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nimbe 44.‘ THE MINUTE-BOOE: Fourteen. 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
BY THEODORE 8. FaY. 
Arrwal at the confines Italy—trouble at the Var—the pretty French 
woman and SY ae fan Gulaeriedy, foe egoaien I 
scenery. 


Nicr.—We have at length passed the dividing line between this 
extraordinary country and France. The river Var is spanned by a 
long wooden bridge, but the water itself at this season occupies 
only a small part of its sandy bed, and runs brawling and eddying 
through a narrow strip of channel. All the rivers are now thus ex- 
hausted, and you can scarcely imagine them the dreaded and over- 
whelming torrents into which they are sometimes swollen by peri- 
ever the whole country, some very lofty and splendid, sadly out of 
proportion with the shallow rivulets beneath. 

At the commencement of the bridge we were stopped. Upon the 
other side lie the dominions of the king of Sardinia, into which we 
cannot enter without a severe examination. An accumulation of 
voitures blocked up the road. Some rolled on over the hollow bridge, 
but ¢wo remained. One was occupied by a gentleman with a party of. 
ladies. He scemed distressed and agi walked to and fro with 
the air of one utterly perplexed and annoyed. Something was wrong 
in his passport. He remonstrated, but the commissaire of the police 
would not listen—the vetturino interposed in vain. The officer was 
abrupt, angry, and insolent. 

My attention was diverted from this scene by another yet more 
interesting. The gentleman, in whatever trouble he appeared, was 
nevertheless in a carriage at his own disposal, and could doubtless 
remedy the evil by a ride back of a few hours; but the one who 
next drew down the gesticulations of the officer was a young and 
exceedingly pretty French woman, with a sweet voice, and most 
persuasive, engaging manners. We had seen her occasionally for 
some time back on the road, and she had often excited our com- 
ments and admiration by the grace of her figure—the peculiar large- 
ness and beauty of her eyes, and the firmness and ease with which 
she stepped up the steep hills, when, with her fellow-passengers, she 
alighted, to indulge herself with a walk. I was pressing forward 
with my passport in the little office where the important personage 
presided, who was to ascertain whether we were robbers or con- 
spirators against the government. The sight of a beautiful young 
girl, travelling apparently alone, and with a countenance as modest 
as it was pretty, stirred me to the display of my politeness. Stand- 
ing aside, therefore, I made a place for her, took her passport, and 
handed it to the counter. The man in office received it with scru- 
tinizing eyes. The girl stood perfectly unconscious of any evil, 
quietly awaiting his pleasure. 

* Whose is this?” demanded the commissaire. 

‘It is mine, sir,” she exclaimed. 

“You cannot pass, then; you must go back. It is no passport— 
you cannot pass; you must go back.” 

I stood within the bar as he thus delivered himself. Every eye 
was fixed upon the unfortunate girl. She turned very pale, and then 
the blood flowed back into her face, till her cheeks and temples burnt 
with scarlet. The signature of, I forget whom, was wanting. The 
affrighted traveller declared her unconsciousness of the error. The 
officer rudely denied it. 

« You knew it well.” 

‘“‘ They had told her in Marseilles that it was complete.” 

‘* No one had told her so,” 

She paused and looked upon him a moment with her full soft 
eyes, which I could not help thinking passport enough. 

“T am alone, sir, and you have power to use what language you 
please ; yet I have spoken nothing but truth.” 

Several here interfered. The man cut them all short. While the 
clash was going on, one of her fellow-passengers, of whom I made 
inquiries respecting the consequences of this interruption in her 
journey, described to me very enthusiastically the pexfect propriety 
of her deportment—the intelligence of her mind, and the respecta- 
bility of her friends, whom he knew. Quite a crowd gathered round 
her in the road, offering advice and assistance. A diligence from 
Nice, passing opportunely, she procured a seat, and with a general 
farewell, full of grace and feeling and some indignation at the rough- 
ness. of the magistrate, she took her place, and was soon lumbering 
along on her way back to. Antibes. I was next. I handed in my 
passport with rather less complaisance than I should otherwise have 
used; I think the fellow noticed it, for he scrutinized it with his 
great, round eyes, and pretended to find something mysterious about 
it. Indeed, I really began to entertain aiarm lest either his igno- 
rance or his insolence should delay our journey. The passport, 
however, I knew was complete, and I answered with boldness and 
some impatience.” 

“From whom did you get this?” demanded he. 

“From the United States of America.” 

** What authority, sir?” 

“General Jackson, sir—my friend General Jackson.” 

Now the general and I, to say the truth, are not particularly in- 
timate ; but I knew him so well by reputation, that I thought it no 
stain upon my veracity to try the effect of his name upon the.amiable 
tool of Austrian tyranny. He continued to follow up interrogation 
upon interrogation, but happily not being bound to understand his 
French, and perceiving that he hesitated rather respectfully, either 
at the mention of the General, or of the Jackson, I met all his in- 
quiries with a reiteration of my friend General Jackson, President 














| or art to render the view perfect. 


made an abstract of the passport in a large ledger, and putting me 
down as belonging to the state department ! suffered us to proceed. 

By the way, the general ignorance of these men is amusing. 
Some cannot even read; once or twice they have taken our pass- 
ports upside down, stroked the:. chins with a scientific air, while 
thus perusing their contents, and then returned them to us with an 
“austere of control.” 

At length our friend had no longer any excuse for delaying our 
passage across the Var, we therefore put up our much-worn pass- 
ports, and preferring to walk over the long, wooden bridge, stepped 
by a soldier with a bayonet at his shoulder and felt our feet at 
length upon the ground of Italy. 

The romance of our journey began now rapidly to increase, and 
reminded us at every step, that we were in the land of painting and 
sculpture and of palaces—in the wonder of history—the garden of 
the world. On approaching Nice, our surprise, our pleasure were 
enhanced. We passed villa after villa, and vineyard after vine- 
yard ; meadows of fig plantations ; of olive, and all the wealth of 
nature, and all the wantonness of art spread out, and overflowing in 
lavish abundance. Groves, too, of orange and lemon; gardens 
teeming with a thousand shades of verdure; hills bright in the 
yellow sunlight; bridges; gateways; st alls, adorned with 
statues, and various pieces of sculpture. Vines, green and rich, 
and roses peeping over the hedges, and every town in the distance 
a gem of beauty beyond parallel, beyond description. The distant 
view of Italian and French towns, surpasses all the pictures of 
fancy. The buildings, too, now began to assume a novel air, being 
painted on the outside like the interior of a theatre. Griffins ; 
cupids; balconies, and various other devices, called into being by 
the limner’s art, greeted us on every side. 

But we had now been travelling four days; roused every morn- 
ing before dawn, and excitement already began to be followed by 
its inevitable reaction. An irresistible heaviness crept through my 
system. I glanced on the beauties of Italy with bewildered eyes. 
I caught 4 first view of Nice, (built up like palaces of white marble 
on the beach,) and entered its broad streets amid the splendor of 
nature and art, overcome with a ludicrous mixture of drowsiness | 
and classical associations. As the carriage wheeled into the court- | 
yard of the Hotel des Etrangers, I roused myself to a conscious- | 
ness that I was in a very unusually beautiful place—to an indistinct 
idea of oranges and flower-gardens, and when the landlord came 
out and addressed me in English, I replied in French, actually 
forgetting at the moment, the use of my own language. Our host 
showed us up into convenient rooms, and at our especial request, 
sent ina hasty dinner. [ recollect making an unsuccessful attempt 
to slice down a fowl as one would a watermelon, but have no me- 
mory of farther occurrences, till a rap at my door at eight the next 
morning, awakened me from the deepest slumber I ever knew, and 
a waiter told me I had requested to be called at eight. Oh, the 
fatigues of travelling and excitement. Oh the blessing of sleep, 
and oh the revivifying potency of a comfortable breakfast. My 
curiosity was now as much reinvigorated as my limbs. After sur- 
veying from the hotel, the orange and lemon trees of a most luxu- 
riant garden ; the edges and angles of elegant and lofty buildings 
which rose around ; wide streets and rich equipages rolling through 
them, we sallied forth without guide or book to enjoy a ramble. It 
was a soft but brilliant morning. Every thing had an air of style 
and grandeur. The town is seated on a plain embosomed among 
mountains, and the Mediterranean rolls its waves actually against 
its walls. This has been one of the most delightful days of our 
journey. We roved along the banks of the Paglion, a stream, 
sometimes a rapid torrent, rushing down from the mountains, but 
which now almost dry, ran like the Var, a mere thread of water 
trickling along the centre of its broad, sandy channel ; and beneath 
two elegant arched bridges of stone. The views along this prome- 
nade are exceedingly striking, and I never saw them equalled from. 
a plain. Returning, we came suddenly out upon the beach. Its 
wide floor of small stones, white and clean as new snow, led us 
to the edge of the sea, the silver waves broke tranquilly at our 
feet, and the blue expanse spread without limit before us. Re- 
entering the town by the Corso, we mounted a flight of steps, and: 
found ourselves upon. what we subsequently ascertained to be the | 
terrace walk. A promenade probably a mile in length, running over | 
the wall and the roofs of the houses; a street lying beneath you on. 
one side, and the ocean washing its base on the other; quite en- | 
chanted with the novelty and unsurpassed beauty of the scene, we 
roved leisurely on till its increasing grandeur and splendour make 
me at a loss for adequate terms, of description. It is unrivalled. 
Passing on over its broad floor, the city presently gives place to. 
lofty hills of solid rock which rise to an immense height perpendi-. 
cularly, and in some places, actually overhanging your head in the 
most rugged shapes, and thus it goes on winding round the base of | 
a stupendous cliff, till the port and harbour appear abruptly beneath 
you. I thought that this lovely exhibition of scenery was now at 
an end, but it was only the preface to new, and yet more superb 
splendours. On the other side of the gigantic precipice a zig-zag 
road cut into the form of a gallery led to its summit, upon the 
pinnacle of which the fragments of a ruined fortress, and the desire 
of a view from so lofty an eminence invited our ascent. This is 
the celebrated Castle Rock, and after toiling up amid a world of 
luxuriant verdure, we found ourselves with delight unparalleled and 
unspeakable, dazzled with a burst of splendour surpassing all our 
conceptions of nature. I did not imagine there was so magnifi- 
cent a spot in the world. Nothing was wanting either from nature 
On one hand, a broad and sin- 
gularly luxuriant valley, surrounded by an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, some of which rose into the heavens, their heads shining 
with snow. On the other the Mediterranean, a vast plain of azure 

















away into the dim horizon, the eye follows a line of mountainous 
coast such as you often see in the back ground of Italian land- 
scapes, detecting also in a few white dots, the i 
France. The beach upen which stands the 
along the water’s edge, with the apparent level and whiteness of 


floor, losing their usual colour of deep blue, shine suddenly 
green as brilliantly transparent as emerald. From the long and 
superb half-circle formed by their silvery edge, you glance over the 
town of Nice, set off with its crowded and tiled roofs, old cathe- 
drals and painted domes, and sometimes into the shadow of a street 
that seems of scarcely sufficient width for the passage of pedestrians. 
But the newest, the richest, the most gorgeous feature in this glow- 
ing picture, were the hills i i adjacent to the city. I 
never before knew the earth I live on. What wonders! what en- 
chantments sleep in its dark soil! Those Italian hills—how can I 


of verdure ; these waves of beauty ; loaded with palaces, vineyards, 
groves of the olive and the fig, and immense 
lemon trees ; the branches bending under the weight of the abun- 
dant fruit, whose richness threw a yellow light, scattering the lavish 
foliage with golden gems. The bed of the Paglion torrent is seen 
sweeping like a full river in several bold bends from the mountains 
to the sea. The view from Castle Rock is most extraordinary for 
splendour, and unequalled by any scenery in America. Indescribably 
magnificent as are many portions of the United States, they want 
the sea of sunny verdure ; the ice-crowned mountains ; the sprink- 
led villas and the bridges ; the blue ocean ; the picturesque coast ; 
the domes, high walls, and structures of stone, all comprehended 
within one visible circle like that which we now beheld. Every 
thing, too, appeared fresh and clean, as if the colours had been 
newly laid on the canvass, and arranged in a loveliness which now, 
when I look back upon it, appears like some magnificent scenic 
illusion, and too strangely bright and imposing for simple nature. 
Nice is the prettiest place in the world. The buildings are spa- 
cious and elegant, many of the streets regular and wide, and the 
flush of autumnal glory overspreading the whole country, made the 
place to-day too richly beautiful to be ever forgotten. L’ Hotel des 
Etrangers is a model for an inn. The servants attentive and re- 
spectful, the accommodations ample and elegant, the charges rea 
sonable, and the proprietor, (who speaks English well,) combines 
the skill and industry of a good landlord with the manners of a 
gentleman. Let me recommend those who visit southern Europe 
to cross the ocean in the beginning of autumn, and to embark for 
Marseilles. If you escape the Gulf of Lyons, you will be delighted 
with the abrupt breaking upon you of a totally new and foreign 
country. Take a few days to look about Marseilles, then go di- 
rectly on, if you would behold the scenery to advantage and with 
good weather, as this season is the most uniformly delightful in 
France and Italy. On reaching Nice, after a ramble along the bed 
of the Paglion, and a visit to the beach, go quietly along the Corso, 
and find out the terrace walk. Donot cry out, or exclaim, or spend 
your raptures prematurely, but keep on and around the base of that 
precipitous and splendid rock, (take no notice of the occasional beg- 
gars, and they will not follow more than half a mile,) mount it ; 
clamber upon the fragments of the ruin; there stand gazing, feast- 
ing, lost in amazement and delight, and murmuring, “ Am I awake ? 
Is this nature? Is this the renowned Italy?”’ Upon the top of the 
mountain, then, I leave you. You might search the world, and not 
find a more heavenly spot. 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 











[One of our contributors has favoured us with the subjeined 
translation ef a highly interesting tale, from the June and July 
numbers of La Revue Frangaise. Its length compels us, though 
reluctantly, to divide it into three successive chapters. ] 





THE VICTIM OF A NAME. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER ONE. 


Upon the left bank of the Danube, about seven miles from Vienna, 
stands the abbey of Kleusterneubourg, a superb edifice, erected 
in the middle of a valley ; the surrounding hills are clothed to their 
very tops with rich vineyards, and hundreds of farm-houses lie 
thickly scattered in the vicinity, whose tiled roofs peep from among 
the deep green foliage of numberless fruit-trees. It is almost im- 
possible to convey to the mind, by language, an idea of the abun 
dant and joyous prosperity of this territory, and the appearance of 
the inhabitants is in perfect harmony with the luxuriance of their 
natal soil; on every side you meet comely and buxom women, ath- 
letic men, and large, ruddy-faced, healthy-looking children. Go 
where he may, a smile of good-nature welcomes the stranger, the 
ready and pleasant salutation bids him “ good speed” upon his 
journey, and if he manifests the least inclination to rest for a few 
moments on hjs way, the farm-house door is opened with hospitable 
alacrity, and he is shown into the “ best room,” with an eagerness 
of courtesy that leaves no room to deubt of the pleasure felt in enter- 
taining him, There he finds, upon atable covered with the whitest 
of napkins, two huge flagons always ready filled with wine, and a me- 
ment suffices for the production of a noble slice of ham, and an ad- 
mirable salad ; so much is hospitality the habit of this open-handed 
peasantry. The annual féte of the vintage exhibits still more 
strikingly this beautiful custom of universal courtesy to strangers. 
Upon the day of its celebration, the inhabitants of the village and 
their guests repair to a rustic pavilion, already erected for the pur- 
pose, near which a tall tree, stripped of its foliage and branches, 
and from whose top are suspended evergreens, flasks of wine, fruits, 











of the United States of America. He appeared at length satisfied, 











invested by the height with enchanting splendour. Along its shores, 


and ribands of the gayest colours, serves as a signal to the neigh- 
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bouring villages, indicating the tinue and place of the festival. At 
noon an immense repast is served up in this pavilion, of which only 
the men partake ; but as soon as it is ended, the young fellows set 
out in a body for a farm, at which the maidens have assembled, and 
all return in procession to the arbour, which, by this time, has been 
cleared for dancing. An orchestra of twenty or thirty violins, 
horns, and flutes, plays the favourite waltzes of the country, and the 
pleasures of the festival are seldom closed until the first rays of the 
next day’s sun begin to dim the lustre of the torches. 

Tt was near the close of day, during the progress of one of these 
rustie celebrations, and not far from the abbey of which mention 
has been made, that a young man of, perhaps, some nineteen or 
twenty years, mounted upon a superb Arabian, and followed by a 
servant without livery, endured, without listening to, the conversa- 
tion of an elderly personage, whose sober nag walked leisurely by 
the side ef his own fiery steed. Both were dressed simply in black, 
and there was nothing to indieate them as any thing more than 
two gentlemen in easy circumstances, returning from a ride; a 
father and son, perhaps, or it might be, a tutor and his pupil; unless, 
indeed, it might have been perceived, that a father would have shown 
more interest in the melancholy abstraction of his son, or that, in 
the second case, the pupil would have exhibited a more contemptu- 
ous impatience of his tutor’s lecture. In the present instanee might 
be noticed, on the one hand, the obsequious tyranny of one who 
plays the spy upon the mind as well as of the actions, and perse- 
cutes the spirit with his wearisome attentions, even in the silence to 
which it flies for refuge ; on the other, a determined inattention against 
which the monotonous garrulity of the speaker wasted itself in vain. 

On a sudden, the spirited Arabian, as he slowly pranced along, 
champing the bit, and tossing aloft his beautiful head, pricked up 
his ears and uttered a long, loud neigh; and his rider, warned by 
the sure instinct of the noble creature, that some object was near 
to which he ought to give attention, raised his eyes, and beheld, at 
a distance, one of those crowned trees which have been described 
as giving token of the vintage féte; and he had ridden but little 
farther, when his ear caught the distant sound of the flutes and horns. 
Although he appeared to reject the efforts of his companion to 
arouse him from his melancholy, still there evidently was not in his 
breast a hopelessness so fixed as to prevent him from accepting the 
chance of relief, thus falling accidentally in his way, and exclaim- 
ing, with a sad, but gentle smile, “ A féte ; let us join the party ;” 
he put spurs to his steed, and set off at a gallop through the close- 
standing trees, heedless of the branches that swept him as he passed, 
and taking no thought, either in ridicule or compassion, of the ter- 
rors of his companion, who toiled painfully after him in his rapid 
course. Upon reaching the scene of the festivity, he beheld a pic- 
ture of singular interest and beauty. In the centre of the rustic 
pavilion numbers of smiling young men and maidens, their eyes 
sparkling with delight, and their cheeks glowing with health and 
excitement, were.gaily ‘moving in the dance, while all around, the 
elders of the village, seated, with silver tankards in their hands, 
followed, with approving smiles, the winding movements of the 
waltzers. Ina comer was seated an old noble of the vicinity, whose 
daughter, in honour of the day, had opened the ball with the hand- 
somest of the vintagers ; here and there were scattered some monks 
from the abbey, who discoursed sagely with the farmers, touching 
the abundance of the crops, while others, whose heavy eyes and 
drowsy attitudes gave suspicion of a deep acquaintance with the 
wine-cup, were, perhaps, muttering their monastic chants to the 
sound of the lively music. For a moment the eyes of the young 
man rested with an expression of interest and delight, upon this 
scene of general and simple joy ; like one in a burning fever, who 
plunges his arms into the cool waters of a shaded spring, it seemed 
as if he delighted to bathe his soul in the pure, fresh atmosphere of 
thoughtless happiness by which he was surrounded. But a fatal 
voice soon recalled him from his dream of forgetfulness. Undoubt- 
edly it was not by premeditated and ignoble spite that he was ac- 
tuated who tore him from his pleasant thoughts ; he was governed 
simply by the reckless pedantry of a heavy moralist, who goes on 
his way with head erect, never looking where he plants his foot, or 
knowing what minute, but beautiful existence may be crushed in its 
solemn fall. The old man, seeing the pleasure his companion took 
in looking upon the scene that has been described, could not lose 
so fine an opportunity of pressing home his lesson; he drew near, 
and with the self-contented smile of one who knows that what he 
is going to say cannot be controverted, “‘ You see,” he observed, 
“that happiness is every wh~:e, if men would but find it where it 
is;” and, having thus spokea, he betook himself again to watching 
the dancers, without perceiving that the youth looked at them no 
longer; that his head was once more sunk upon his byeast, and 
that his eyes, fixed upon the ground, beheld nothing but himself 
and his own surpassing wretchedness. Silence would long have 
remained unbroken, if the elder personage had not fe!t curious to 
discover the salutary effect of his words in the countena:es: of his 
companion; and it would be difficult to describe the extent of his 
foolish surprise and equally foolish anger on perceiving a result 
so different from his expectations ; but it seemed as if his autho- 
rity over the young man were limited to petty teasings, and un- 
welcome assiduities; for he gave no utterance to his feelings of 
dissatisfaction, and only said, with an air of peculiar deference, 
“* Why not join the dance?! it would serve, perhaps, to dissipate—— ;” 
his speech was cut short by a profound sigh from the melancholy 
youth, who turned away without replying; but, at the moment 
when the elder was expecting an ungracious refusal, he saw him 
leap quickly from his horse, and, while he descended more slowly 
from his own, the youth stepped behind a large tree, and, almost 
instantly reappearing, said, with an air of calm but simple dignity, 
“You see that I am not ungrateful, and I hope you will announce, 
that I accept, with proper acknowledgment, the pleasures which are 
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granted tome.” There was in his manner of uttering these werds the 
resolution of a man who knows that he must die, yet submits patiently 
to all the means of cure that are proposed to him, useless though 
he knows thein, that he may, at least, escape the charge of having 
sought his own destruction ; and, having thus spoken, he advanced 
toward to the dancers. Before le had made a dozen steps it was 
apparent that his presence created a sensation ; numbers of persons, 
the monks, the farmers, suddenly stood up, the musicians played 
out of time, and the dancers hesitated in their movement. This 
general attention was acknowledged by a gentle smile, and an in- 
clination of the head; but in a moment it was arrested by a ges- 
ture of prohibition from the elderly companion. His motion, and 
the expression of his countenance indicated to the assembly, that 
no especial notice must be taken of the young man’s presence, and 
such is the habit of obedience with the Austrians, that in a moment 
all things resumed their course ; the dance, the music, and the 
mirth were at once renewed, and no one ventured to indulge his 
curiosity even by a look. This blow struck not less keenly upon the 
morbid feelings of the youth than that which had preceded it, but 
his pride forbade all manifestation of his chagrin ; he continued to 
promenade the rustic ball-room, and, to complete his conquest over 
his own heart, resolved to take,a part in the festivity ; and advanc- 
ing to one of the most beautiful of the dancers, he asked her hand 
for a waltz. 

“T cannot,” she replied frankly, and without the least show of 
embarrassment ; “ here is my partner for the whole evening,” point- 
ing, as she spoke, to a tall, well-made vintager, who was standing 
at her side. The peasant coloured, and casting a hasty and 
somewhat fearful look around him, he said, in a low and hesitating 
voice, “ No, no; dance with his——with the gentleman ; I resign 
you to him very willingly.” 

The girl looked at her partner with surprise, and then sought for a 
confirmation of his request in the eyes of an old woman, who stood 
near, and who, in like manner, casting a furtive glance around, to note 
if she were observed, gave an assenting gesture. The young man 
gathered from the surprise of the girl, and the embarrassment 
of the other two, that he was known to them, but not to her; he felt 
grateful to them for thus displaying, so far as they dared, their kindly 
and considerate feelings; and he began at once, in the intervals of 
the dance, to speak of them to his blooming partner, that they might 
know from her that their courtesy was not unacknowledged. 

“ That good old lady is your mother, I presume !” 

“ Alas, no,” she replied; ‘ she is the mother of my partner; my 
mother came from France.” 

At these words the young man started with a keen emotion, and 
the girl, delighted with her new partner, so much more graceful and 
attentive than her first, perceived, with surprise, that he lost the 
time ; but he rallied in a moment, and fixing upon her his-eagle eyes, 
he resumed, in a lower tone, “ And are yeu, too, a Frenchwoman !” 

“Oh, no,” she answered; “ my father is a Hungarian, and I was 
born in that country also.” 

“ But your mother is here, I suppose ; show me which is she.” 

“Alas! sir, she is dead,” replied the girl; and she, too, in her 
turn, seemed troubled and confused. 

The look of the young man immediately lost its keenness, and was 
withdrawn from the face of his charming partner, upen which it had 
been fixed with an expression of the deepest interest and curiosity ; 
he became once more sad and gentle, but she deceived herself when 
she imagined that it was for her his sympathy was awakened. She 
could not imagine that her last words had extinguished a hope; a 
vain hope indeed, that ef beholding eyes that had looked on France. 

“ Yes,” she continued, “ it is nearly two years since we lost her; 
my father could not bear to remain longer where she had lived, and 
therefore we left Presburg more than a month ago, and came to live 
here in the environs of Vienna.” 

This fact accounted to the young unknown for her ignorance of 
his person; but he made no reply, and the waltz was ended in 
silence. When he had led her to her seat, he saw his elderly com- 
panion whispering to. the old woman, who bade the young girl sit 
down by her side, but never turned her eyes upon him, and he re- 
moved to a little distance, easily divining the orders his officious 
companion had imparted, but returned almost immediately, as if 
with a desperate resolution to know the full extent of his subjection 
and misery ; he saw by the gestures of his lovely partner, that she 
was asking concerning him, and he could readily perceive too, that 
her inquiries were evaded and forbidden. ‘They proscribe my 
name,” was his bitter reflection, “from the innocent curiosity of this 
peasant girl, because a drop of French blood mingles in her veins !” 
But he made no comment upon what was passing before him, not 
even by a look of anger, and vaulting upon his proud Arabian, he 
darted from the spot like an arrow, crying to the groom, “To the 
palace—to Vienna,” but with the accent of one who exclaims, “ to 
prison, to the torture, the dungeon, and the tomb.” 

The next day four persons were assembled in one of the vast 
gothic saloons of an ancient palace. He who seemed to be the first 
in rank, was seated in a large and magnificent fautueil, with his 
elbow resting upon a table, and his head supported by the hand ; 
another sat before a desk covered with papers, in the perusal of 
which he appeared to be absorbed, and the remaining two were stand- 
ing before the first ; one of these was the elderly companion of the 
sad young man in his adventure of the preceding day. The old 
man seated at the table, (for he was an old man,) after a long 
silence, raised his head, and with an air of deep melancholy, ex- 
claimed, addressing that one whom the reader already knows, 

“Indeed, baron, I do not know what to do; you tell me that he 
appeared delighted with his ride, and you, doctor, assure me that 
to-day he is more depressed and miserable than ever.” 


“ And yet,” returned the old man, “ he is free—he goes where 
and when he will.” 

“ It is true,” answered the physician, “ that his chain is length- 
ened; but he sees and feels it still. If it cannot be removed, it 
must at least be hidden.” 

“ What can I do more?” said the old man. 

“Much,” was the reply ; “he can be left alone, and above all, in 
his rides.” 

“That would never do,” exclaimed the baron, with the despera- 
tion of a courtier who sees his post in danger. 

“ Would it be prudent !” said the old man, turning his eyes upoh 
the silent personage, who seemed attentive to nothing but his 
papers; “ would it be prudent!” he repeated with a sigh. 

“T de not know,” said the physician, firmly, “ whether or not it 
would be prudent, but humanity requires it ; he must have liberty of 
mind as well as of body, or he must die.” 

“No, sir,” exclaimed the old man, with sudden and startling 
energy, rising from his seat, and striding rapidly across the chamber, 
“no sir, he must not die; he, too, die of prison and captivity! It 
must not, shall not be. Let them say what they will—repreach 
me; make war upon me, if they choose, but he shall not die; it is 
enough to have killed ——.” 

And here he broke off abruptly, perhaps at the awful name that 
rose to his lips, or it might be at the quick glance of him who 
seemed to read the despatches of the day. This man, after a moment 
of silence, and another glance at the sad expression of the old man’s 
face, said with a low voice, and a look of regulated sympathy, “ All 
can be arranged as the doetor would have it ; since he thinks free- 
dom essential to the health of his patient, let him go free ; the baron 
shall attend him no longer; he shall ride out alone, and as it. 
pleases him.” 

“ Do you think this possible!” the old man eagerly exclaimed. 

“ Certainly,” replied the other, with a smile in which one more 
acute and observing, would have detected a commentary upon the 
word. 

“T thank you,” cried the old man, joyfully ; “ this is but another 
service to be added to the long list of what I already owe you; once 
more I thank you, heartily ;” then, turning to the physician, he added, 
“this will content you, I hope, doctor; you will convey this good 
news to him at once, will you not!” and so saying, he withdrew, 
remarking either the consternation of the baron, or the abstraction 
of him he had last addressed. 

As soon as the door closed upon him, the man with the papers 
said drily, “ Well, sir, you can go and do as the emperor has com- 
manded you.” 

The physician fixed his eyes upon him for a moment, and ex- 
claimed with energy, ‘‘ My lord, in pity do not destroy your gift”"—~ 
but the other cut him short with a haughty look and gesture, and 
in another moment he was alone with the baron. 

“ And I, my lord”—cried this functionary, with a pitiable aspect 
of despair. 

“ You,” replied the minister, “ you will have the goodness to go 
and inform the first officer of the police (chef de la police) vhat I 
wish te see him instantly.” 

What passed at this interview has perhaps never been dis- 
closed’; but the result of it was, that a few days afterward the sad 
and handsome young man was riding unattended in the environs of 
Kleusterneubourg, with nothing to indicate that he was the subject 
of a moment’s consifleration to the ever active and suspicious police 
of Austria. He was now mounted upon a beautiful and perfectly 
trained Andalusian, and he rede freely forth, giving himself up, body 
and soul, to the liberty of solitude, having no part to play, a spec- 
tacle to no one, and free to indulge in mirth or sadness at his own 
good pleasure, to cast his eyes upon the ground in melancholy reve- 
rie, or to raise them to the sun in lofty aspirations, as if to demand. 
from him freedom, life and hope. Such was the tenor of his ae- 
tions and emotions, and already he experienced from his ride an ac- 
cession of health and vigour to which his frame had been long a 
stranger, so little does youth require to convert sadness. inte joy. 
Upen a sudden, as he pushed at full gallop along a thickly shaded 
avenue-that pierced the forest, he heard a loud cry from the open- 
ing of an alley by which the avenue was intersected, and looking to 
the spot, saw a young girl starting back just in time to save herself 
from being trampled under his horse’s feet. He reined up instantly ; 
but with that habitual feeling of annoyance and chagrin with which 
he always met those who could address him by the name which was 
at once his glory and his curse, he was vexed to see the girl fix her 
eyes upon him with a look of recognition, and to hear her exclaim, 
with a smile and a voice yet tremulous through terror, “ Ah, mon- 
sieur, how you did frighten me!” Her look announced that she- 
remembered him ; but the simple title of monsieur might leave the 
inference that she did not know who it was she thus addressed. 
Doubting, fearing, and yet not without hope, he looked at her in 
turn, and soon became conscious that the lovely face before him 
was not altogether unfamiliar to his eyes. She guessed what was 
passing in his mind, and exclaimed frankly, “‘ What, you have for- 
gotten me! But I remember you right well.” 

There was in this little speech a dash of rustic coquetry, which, 
with the freedom and simplicity of the reproach it conveyed of his 
ingratitude in forgetting her so soon, won from him a smile, and he 
replied in the same spirit, “It is true that I am guilty of not know- 
ing who you are, but not of forgetting that I have before seen that 
charming face.” 

The young girl blushed even through her smile, and approaching 
the now quiet animal on which he rode, she placed her hand upon 
his neck, and looking up with a bewitching simplicity into the face 








“Tt is,” replied the doctor, “ because my instructions have not 
been followed.” 


of the young man, she said, “I was your partner in the dance at 
Kleusterneubourg.”’ 
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Under the impulse of an involuntary movement on the part of 
his rider, the horse started a little to one side, and a shade passed 
over the brow of the young man. The poor girl stood motionless, 
looking terrified and unhappy, and when he said, in a grave arid se- 
vere tone, “I remember; you are the daughter of a Frenchwoman, 
are you not?” She could searcely answer from trembling, “ Yes, 
monsieur.” “You are a Hungarian!” “Yes, monsieur.” 

But this exact remembrance of their former conversation, pleas- 
ing as it might have been to her a moment before, had not the effect 
to call back the smile to her downenst eyes, so deeply was she af- 
fected by his tone and manner. The young man noticed her de- 
pression, and wishing to atone for his momentary harshness, he 
said, playfully, ‘ And do you come to walk often in this forest?” 

“T pass through it every day,” she said, with a little air of pique, 
“but I never come to walk in it ; I pass through it every day on my 
way to the abbey for medicine for my poor father, who is very ill.” 

This reply was simple enough, and conveyed information of the 
most ordinary character; but there are beings in whose hearts a 
single word suffices to call up an echo of despair, and such was he 
to whom the answer of the young girl was addressed. It brought 
a deeper shade to his brow, and he repeated, bitterly, and speaking 
rather to himself than to his companion, “You go to seek medi- 
cines for your sick father—for your father, whom you are permitted 
to see every day—for your father, who will soon be well.” 

“I hope so,” she exclaimed, raising her eyes to heaven. 

“And I; go, end forgive me for having detained you a moment 
from the performance of a duty so sacred.” 

Thus speaking, he gave his horse the spur and darted away at 
full speed, leaving the poor girl so astounded at his abrupt depar- 
ture, that when he turned into the first alley that crossed the avenue 
through which he rode, he saw her still standing motionless upon the 
spot where he had left her, with her eyes fixed upon his receding form. 
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SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALES. 


~ 


BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 


Francesca Anna Pascatis Canrigip was born in Philadelphia, 
in August, 1803. She was the daughter of Felix Pascalis, M.D. 
distinguished in the medical and philosophical world, for his nu- 
merous dissertations on abstruse subjects, for his practice in the 
‘yellow fever, and other extraordinary disorders, and as a political 
economist, who has made great exertions in introducing into the 
United States the Chinese mulberry tree, in order to encourage the 
making of silk in this country. Her parents resided for some years ! 
after their marriage in Philadelphia, of which place her mother wax 
a native, and afterwards removed to New York. Miss Pascalis was 
remarkable for her intellectual acquirements, when quite a child, 
although she had not any extraordinary advantages of education. 
Her father was too busy in his professional and philosophical pur- 
suits, to pay much attention to his daughter’s education, and her 
mother went no farther in the course of her studies, than to see 
that she was industrious, and could give a good account of her time. 
When only ten years of age, she attracted the attention of that 
sagacious philosopher, and deep judge of human nature, Dr. Samuel 
L. Mitchill, who playfully became her Valentine, and wrote her the 
following, in 1815. It clearly proves that he foresaw the distinction 
which awaited his youthful friend. 
“ Descending snows the earth o’erspread, 
Keen blows the northern blast ; 
Condensing clouds scowl over head, 
The tempest gathers fast. 

But soon the icy mass shall melt, 
The winter end his re 

The sun’s reviving wai =i be felt, 
And nature smile again. 

The plants from torpid sleep shall: wake, 
And, nursed by vernal showers, 

Their yearly exhibition make 
Of foliage and of flowers. 

So you an opening bud appear, 
Whose bloom and verdure shoot, 

To load Francesea’s growing year, 
With intellectual fruit. 

The feathered tribes shall flit along, 
And thicken on the trees, 

Till air shall undulate with song, 
Till music stir the breeze. 

Thus, like a charming bird, your lay 
The listening ear shall greet, 

And render social circles gay, 
Or make retirement sweet. 

Then warblers chirp, and roses ope, 
To entertain my fair, 

Till nobler themes engage her hope, 
And occupy her care.’ 

In school Miss Pascalis was at the head of her class, and acquired 
languages with such readiness, that her instructors often suspected 
lier father of devoting his time to bringing her forward, when he 
hardly knew what she was studying at the time. She made trans- 
lations from the French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, for mere 
amusement, or for school exercises ; and many of them have been 
preserved by her friends, and show unquestionable evidences of 
genius. She early caught the spirit of universal grammar, and 
found no difficulty in gaining possession of the beauties and idiom 
of a language. Her poetical taste early appeared, and at a very 
tender age she wrote sonnets, criticisms, satires, hymns, and epistles 
to her friends in verse. There are many of her productions pre- 


Before Miss Pascalis had left school, she translated from the 
French a volume of Lavater’s work for a friend, who had engraved 
the plates of the work from the original. Soon after this, she trans- 
lated the “ Solitaire,” from the French, and the “ Roman Nights,” 
from the Italian of Alessandro Verri, and the “ Vine Dresser,” from 
the French, at a subsequent period. The English of her works is 
extolled as excellent. In the “ Roman Nights,” as it appears in 
the English dress, there is much of the noble flow of Tully, with 
the delicacy of the best Italian writers. A splendid Italian scholar, 
Dr. William Taylor, of the Catholic church, considered Miss Pas- 
calis’ “ Roman Nights,” as the best translation he had ever read of 
any work from his beloved Italian, and was of opinion also that she 
was a most delightful poet in her own language. 

Many of the periodicals of the day were adorned by compositions 
from her pen, both in prose and verse. The Mirror, the Minerva, 
and other papers were much indebted to her pen for some of their 
most attractive articles. ‘There are many of her tales, which pur- 
port to be translations, that were known to be originally from her 
study, never having seen the light before they appeared in an Eng- 
lish dress. She changed the signature affixed to her poetical 
effusions, as well as to her prose works, for concealment, not wish- 
ing it to be known that she wrote so much. One of her signatures 
was “Salonina.” By this signature she addressed to her friend, 
Dr. Mitchill, a poetical epistle, purporting to be a translation from 
Le Brun. It is a paraphrase, more properly. 

“ Mitchill, although the envious frown, 
Their idle wrath disdain ! 

Upon thy bright and pure renown, 
They cannot cast a stain. 

Ida, the heaven-crown’d, feels the storm 

Rave fiercely round her ri form, 
Her brow it cannot 

Calir, sunny, in majestic eit 

It marks the ithe a blast subside. 


And didst thou ever hope to stand. 
So glorious and so high, 
Receive all honour and command, 
Nor meet a jealous eye ? 
No, thou must expiate thy fame, 
Thy noble, thy exalted name ; 
Yet pass thou proudly by! 
The torrent may with caguant force 
Disturb, but cannot change thy course. 


Or, shouldst thou dread the threats to brave 
Of malice, wilful—dire, 
Break thou the sceptre sie gave, 
And quench thy spirit’s fire ; 
Down from thy heights of soul descend, 
; bi | flaming pinions earthward bend, 
ulfil thy foes’ desire : 
Thy immortality contemn, 
And walk in common ways with them. 


The lighter tasks of wit and mind, 

Let fickle taste adore ; 
But Genius’ flight is unconfin’d, 

O’er prostrate time to soar. 
How glows he, when Ambition tears 
The veil from gone and coming years ; 

ile ages past before, 

To him their future being trust, 
Though empires crumble into dust. 


Without this magic, which the crowd 
Nor comprehend, nor feel, 
Could Genius’ son have ever vow’d, 
His ductile heart to steel, 
*Gainst all that leads the human breast, 
To turn to indolence and rest ; 
From Science’ haunts to steal, 
To Beauty, Wealth, and Ease, and Cheer, 
All that delight the senses here ! 


And thus he earns a meed of praise, 
From nations yet unborn ; 

Still he, whom present pomp repays, 
His arduous toil may scorn ; 

But wiser, sure, than hoard the rose 

Which low for each wayfarer blows, 
And lives a summer morn, 

To climb the rocky mountain way, 

And gather the unfading bay. 

Yet wo for him whose mental worth, 
Fame’s thousand tongues resound ! 

While living, every worm of earth, 
Seems privileged to wound. 

His victory not the less secure, 

Let him the strife with nerve endure, 
In death his triumph found ; 

Then worlds shall wich each other vie, 

To spread the name that cannot die.” 


Miss Pascalis was married to Mr. Canfield, a lottery vender and 
exchange broker. He was a man of enterprise, but failed soon after 





columns, thinking that they should never be detected. It was not 
the proper situation for one so well calculated to fill a higher sphere. 
But as editor of this departments he continued a helpmate to her hus- 
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other she was an excellent painter, and 

if she had confined her attention to that branch of the fine arts, she 
would have been the first female painter of the age. She drew a 
landscape, a flower, a stream, or a human being, all with equal ease. 
She sketched with readiness, and finished with taste. Some of her 
copies of old pictures have deceived professional painters. One of 
her copies was sold at auction for an original, and the mistake was 
not discovered until mentioned by her father. She was a tolerable 
musician, and played with some science and skill, although she 
had no passion for the art. Her imagination was powerful, and her 
invention often surprising, yet her logical po were always con- 
trolling when in connection with her imagination. There is adepth 
of thought in her reasoning which gives strength to her arguments, 
and an elegance of expression in her language which should be 
denominated eloquence. In reasoning, her heart was a vassal to 
her unde i In writing, she seemed to have been constantly 
under the influence of the advice thus given to Pindar: “‘ Moderate 
your fire ; the axle of your chariot-wheels burns too scon.” 

Mrs. Canfield was, from infancy, fond of retirement, and preferred 
solitude, and a small circle of warm and admiring friends, to all the 
pleasures of the gay and fashionable world. Though modest and 
retiring, and almost bashful when curiosity was investigating her 
merits, or she thought herself gazed at by the public, yet she was 
open, free, eloquent, and enchanting, when she was with her chosen 
few. Nature had given her the power of a satirist, and sometimes 
she was induced to show that she possessed it; but she preferred 
to praise the good, rather than to censure the blameable. She wrote 
some critical notices of reviews, which cut deep, and were felt 
long. She was net destined to long life; for some time previous 
to her dissolution, she knew that her life-blood was on the lees, and 
that her days would soon be finished, but she was not alarmed ; she 
knew that the debt of nature must sooner or later be paid, and she 
was ready to meet it. Mrs. Canfield by some was called handsome, 
others who think prettiness makes beauty, would not concur in the 
opinion. Her large hazel eye beamed with the lustre of genius, 
and the combination of her features gave a refined, intellectual, 
and expressive cast to her countenance when in repose ; but it was 
in the gentle agitation of her soul that her beauty was seen and 
acknowledged. Misfortune had made some inroads upon her face, 
but still its ethereal character was softened, not changed. She 
wasted away by that consumption which comes from a broken heart, 
and which gives the sufferer a full gaze of death, as he approaches ; 
but she saw his grim visage without dismay. She left four children 
to feel the want of a mother’s care ; and although she was assured 
that others would faithfully discharge the duties she was not 
allowed by Divine Providence to pay herself, still it must have been 
hard for a mother to part with four infant children. The most 
gifted of the daughters of men must pass away like the humblest, 
and the places that knew them shall know them no more. The 
most delicate and lovely of all earth-born flowers bursts upon us in 
the shades of night, and is not, when the morning sun arises. 

It should be remembered, in estimating her powers of mind, that 
she wrote most of her communications for the Argus, when poverty 
had sickened her heart and destroyed the harmony of the social 
circle, and the wolves of the law were at the door; yet, there is 
no sighing, no repining, to be found in a single sentence from her 
pen. Nothing escaped her by which one could divine that a cloud 
had rested upon her house, or a shade upon her future hopes. Dr. 
Pascalis was an ambitious man, and indulged the fond belief, that 
he should see his daughter sought for, and distinguished, in the 
first circles of mind and accomplishments, and never enjoyed him- 
self a moment after this vision of his hopes had disappeared, by the 
marriage of his daughter to Mr. Canfield. There seems to be in 
the inscrutable laws of Divine Providence, in his moral government, 
a blight upon the expectations and prospects of those who disregard 
the deep feelings of parental advice, in the choice of a partner for 
life. ‘The kindest attentions of a fond husband, and the innocent 
prattle of sweetest babes, and all the enjoyment of fortune, cannot 
efface from the mind of a woman the frowns of a father at her 
disobedience, long after the face on which the frown has settled, 
has mouldered into dust. Mrs. Canfield died on the twenty-eighth 
of May, 1833. Her father was disconsolate at her loss, and never 
agein resumed his cheerfulness, or his pursuits. He lingered until 
July, 1833, when he followed his daughter to the grave. Her 
husband died in September following. He had collected many of 
her productions, and intended to publish them in one or two 
volumes. This, probably, will not be done at present. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 





their marriage. The union of such an accomplished with | 
Mr. Canfield was not hailed as a very suitable one, and so it proved. 
On the change of his fortunes she entreated him to come down to 
his situation, and make safe and sure efforts to rise again. This did 
not agree with his views, and her advice was disregarded. Mrs. 
Canfield was never heard to repine. She made the best of every 
thing. Among other attempts to retrieve his fortunes, her husband 
published a paper called ‘ Canfield’s Lottery Argus, Commercial 
and Exchange Telegraph, or National Miscellany.” The great 
object of the paper was, of course, to give the public all such mat- 
ters and things as are necessarily connected with banks and broker- 
age, and in this department he was an adept. To this he added a 
literary department, of which his wife took.charge. But fewreaders 
of miscellaneous literature thought of looking into such a paper for 





BOOK TABLE. 


LOVE AND PRIDE—BY THEODORE HOOK. 

Tue author of “Sayings and Doings,” is not one of the most 
prolific writers of the day, and we like him all the better for it, in 
the abstract as well as for its consequences. We have ever set our 
face, and do still, totis viribus, against the prevailing fashion of 
“making hay while the sun shines,” or, in other words, aiming 
rather at speed than completeness in book-making, picture-making, 
house-making, and all other branches of human industry ; and there- 
fore, we say again, do we like Theodore Hook’s mode of proced- 
ing, holding, with him, “ the more haste the less speed,” to be a 
very judicious proverb. But we are losing sight, ia these generali- 
ties, of the particular book, apropos to which they were suggested. 

















served, which she wrote between the ages of eleven and fifteen, that 
are excellent. 








matters of taste and genius, and of course her efforts were almost 
entirely “ wasted on the desert air.” Many editors plundered her 


“ Love and Pride” is the title of two volumes, published a few days 
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ago by Carey and Lea; and the contents of these volumes are 
am stories, serving to illustrate the passions in the said title named. 
Of these tales, “The Widow,” of which love is the subject, is the 
shortest and least good ; it is a pretty story, but not much more, de- 
tailing the origin, progress, disasters, and final happy of an 
exceedingly proper and faithful attachment ; agreeably told and suffi- 
ciently interspersed with troubles, vexations, crosses and little de- 
lights, such as are very apt to ‘attend the “course of true love,” 
particularly in novels. ‘ Snowdon,” the second and longest tale, 
is altogether another affair; Mr. Hook has made more of his pride 
than his love. Aristocratic littleness and plebeian grossiereté are 
contrasted and with great skill; and the reader who knows 
Theodore Hook’s peculiar talent for showing up the ridiculous, 
either in high or low life, may conceive the fine use he has made of 
the opportunities of the subject. The story abounds with scenes, 
passages, and incidents full of the richest humour, such as no one 
could ascribe to any but Hook, so strongly do they bear the stamp 
of his fine, high-bred and polished satirical touching. The disasters 
and mortifications of Lord Snowdon, the proud, little-souled, weak- 
minded peer, are perfectly irresistible ; so graphic, so quietly told, and 
yet so delightfully ludicrous. The first interview between the grand 
lord and his contrast, the vulgar mayor, is like one of Wilkie’s pictures. 

THE NUN—BY MRS. SHERWOOD. 

This is one of the most pleasing tales of a writer whose works are 
more extensively known than her name, at least in this country; 
and her name is becoming more rife in the land, since the Harpers 
commenced their complete edition of all her writings. We have 
recently had occasion, in.noticing the second volume of that edition, 
to state the leading peculiarites of her style, and the general pur- 
pose and character of her narratives. The scene of The Nun,” 
is a convent in Switzerland, near the borders of France ; “the time, 
just previous to the breaking out of the French revolution. The 
story is well and gracefully told, and so as to excite and keep up a 
strong feeling of interest ; it turns almost exclusively upon the con- 
version of two young females, a nun and a novice, from the Catholic 
faith to Protestanism ; and the incidents consist principally of the 
afflictions and trials to which they become exposed by their heresy, 
ending at last, however, in marriage and happiness. The republi- 
cation in its present form, is by Mr. Baker, of Princeton. 








THE PERIODICALS. 

All the principal magazines for the month have claimed and re- 
ceived our possible share of attention, and we shall endeavour to 
give, as briefly as space requires, the sum of our observations 
“anent” the same. Upon the unimpeachable principle of “ first 
come, first served,” the New-England Magazine claims the station 
of precedence. The first article is a series of biographical sketches 
of the Thacher family, one of the oldest and most prolific in emi- 
nent individuals, of all that were planted in Massachusetts at the 
time of the landing at Plymouth. We read it with great pleasure 
and interest, not a little heightened by the mile and benevolent as- 
pect of the countenance presented in the prefixed portrait of James 
Thacher, M.D. Another delightful paper is the continuation of 
the autobiography of Mathew Carey. The remaining twelve arti- 
cles are all well written, and afford a pleasing variety of grave and 
gay, didactic and entertaining. The critical notices are, as usual, 
vigorous and discriminating. 

Next comes the Knickerbocker, but of this we have written else- 
where, and marked our opinion of one of the articles by a very co- 
pious extract. 

The American Monthly competes bravely with its contempora- 
nies. There is, among other papers of great merit, an exceedingly 
just and able review of Guy Rivers, the new American novel from 
which we gave an extract last week; also another of those beau- 
tiful narratives illustrating periods in the history of the lovely and 
hapless Mary of Scotland; the third part of the Haunted Hof, an ex- 
ceedingly readable German tale of diablerie, or something very much 
like it; a strong essay upon critics and criticism ; and some articles 
of a lighter character. “The Little Pipkins” is exquisite in its 
quiet drollery. 

Skinner's Turf Register maintains its deservedly high reputa- 
tion; the number for July contains a variety of agreeable matter, 
suited to all classes of readers, besides the usual quantum of sport- 
ing intelligence, and is embellished with an engraved portrait of 
Sarpedon, an imported racer of great renown and gallant perform- 
ance. The followers of old Izak Walton would do well to peruse 
heedfully the ‘‘ maxims on fishing.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Pulpit, is a publication of great value, 
and we sincerely hope that its support is commensurate with its 
merits. Its readers obtain monthly through its means, one or more 
of the finest specimens of pulpit eloquence that are produced in all 
parts of the Union, by far the greater number of which, but for this 
periodical, would be confined to the congregations in whose pre- 
sence they were delivered, but are here preserved and widely dis- 
seminated, to the great profit not only of readers, but also of the 
sacred cause in whose service they were prepared. 

The First Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
has been sent to us for notice, and we have read it carefully. Having 
been so sent, we feel in some measure bound to record the effect 
it has produced on our mind, especially as the question at issue be- 
tween this and another society, formed with reference to the same 
subject, is rapidly becoming one of the deepest and most painful in- 
terest. We have only to say that the Report has not made us a con- 
vert to the plan of abolition, nor destroyed our hope of the good 
effects to be gained by that of colonization; and to express our 
regret that so much zeal, talent and energy should be engaged in 
support of a scheme and of principles, to which recent events have 
supplied a fearful commentary, 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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and prac scientifically among us ; it was a plant of difficult 
introduction, (for which fact sundry reasons might be conjectured, ) 
but we believe that it has now taken root and is rapidly expanding 
into a bright and flourishing existence. One of the most exquisite 
as well as elaborate specimens,.in magnitude as well as in beauty 
and richness, that have ever been offered for the admiration of our 
fellow-citizens, was first displayed on the morning of the fourth 
‘instant, just previous to the military and civic celebrations of the 
day, on the occasion of the presentation of a stand of colours by his 
honour the mayor, under & resolution of the common council, to 
the third regiment of artillery. The offering was made in the 
presence of the aldermen and assistants of all the wards, of the 
general commanding the division and his suite, of a number of 
officers of the army and navy, and a large concourse of distin- 
guished citizens. On one of the flags are represented, with singular 
beauty of design and colour, the arms of the state, and on the other, 
those of the city of New-York ; and the richness of their appear- 
ance was the subject of universal and admiring comment. They 
were embroidered by a small number of young American ladies, 
residents of this city, under the direction and superintendence of 
Monsieur and Madame Garashé, by whom the embroiderers have 
been instructed in the delicate and truly feminine accomplishment, 
in praise of which this paragraph is written. The-establishment of 
Monsieur Garashé is in Broadway, and we take pleasure in enter- 
taining the hope that some of our fair readers will be induced to 
bestow a portion of their leisure in acquiring an art so elegant, and 
which Madame Garashé has shown herself so well qualified to com- 
municate. We have heard the wish frequently expressed that an 
opportunity might be afforded to the citizens generally, to examine 
the colours presented to the third regiment; and have no doubt, 
from the known gallantry of our civic warriors, that some arrange- 

ment for that purpose will soon be effected. 


NEW MUSIC. 

“Bring Roses’’ is the title of a new song, composed by O. Shaw, 
of Providence. The words, by the late Mrs. Louisa P. Smith, are 
pretty and fanciful, and the music has no harm in it ; being simple, 
as the most thorough-going contemner of difficulties could wish, 
and more eminent for its common-place than its originality. It 
would probably be a very good exercise for beginners, of tender 
years, “Hail Columbia, with variations for the Piano, by W. A 
King,” is of a totally different character, having science and diffi- 
culties in great abundance. We cannot say much for the melody, 
but the variations proclaim the skilful musician, and some of the 


movements are rapid and complicated enough to try the hand of a || 


first-rate pianist. We have had the pleasure of hearing Mr. King 
play this and various other pieces of very difficult music, and can 
bear ample testimony to the precision and brilliancy of his execution ; 
he is ranked, we believe, as the first male pianist now in this country. 
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The weather.—Would that fer a subject t this were as an agrecaiile 
as prolific. Nothing appears to wear so well, either in conversation, 
or in the more methodical exercise of the pen ; it is a fair calcula- 
tion that an extreme either of heat or cold, of drought or of moisture, 
becomes the theme of a passing remark, at least once every day 





to each individual of our population of two hundred and twenty | ' well as V 
|| and broiling and boiling incident to the state of the weather, with 


thousand, endowed with the gift of speech ; and indeed it may not 
be too much to assume that the deduction which ought to be made 
for the deaf and dumb, and for the “ babes that as yet babble im- 
methodically,” is more than made up for by the verbal repetitions 
and the occasional notices of “the weather” displayed in news- 
papers and written epistles. The fact is, this is a theme which 
“comes home to every man’s business and bosom ;” Monsieur 
Chabert has indeed effected a victory over phosphorus and liquefied 
lead and beef-cooking ovens ; but we see him every day, as we pass 
his shop in Broadway, sitting before his door in a very thin jacket 
and pantaloons, with his shirt-collar turned down, and looking ex- 
actly as though he found it as hard to “keep cool” as the rest of 
us ; and he is the only man, we believe, who might be expected to 
feel quite indifferent as to the range of the mercury in the thermometer. 
Sufferers have a prescriptive right to assume and maintain that the pre- 
sent evil, be its character what it may, is precisely the worst, and the 
most unendurable that the world ever saw, or is likely to see ; and 
it is upon this principle that we hold it perfectly right to affirm that 
the hot day, whose inflictions are just at this time converting our 
bones to a jelly, is heyond all gainsaying the hottest of all days, past, 
present, or future. The breezes seem to be burnt to a cinder bodily, 
and if we had the least spark of imagination left, we could fancy 
we saw the ambient air reduced to its elements, and the gases of 
which it is made up, flying apart under the million horse-power of 
the irresistible, concentrated celoric. The leaves of the quivering 
aspen, that start at the lightest breath, now hang motionless by their 
long slender stems ; not a wave, not the merest conception of even 
a ripple disturbs the dreadfully hot-looking serenity of the river’s 
unbroken surface ; sails are of no use ; and it seems a superfluous 
piece of attention to keep up fires under the boilers of steamboats, 
inasmuch as the vapour would certainly generate fast enough by the 
mere force of the sunshine. Now are we unfortunate perpetrators 
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of paragraphs driven--not to our wits’ end, for who could suspect 
one of having wits in such weather as this '—but to a much greater 
evil, physical impossibility ; one may possibly write without ideas, 
but not withont the material instruments ; and when the mercury 
ranges somewhere above a hundred, ink dies up, lead-pencils melt, 
and slates are baked into something harder than whin-stones—not 
to mention the inconvenieuce of burning the fingers. Now men’s 
thoughts (what little is left of them) run altogether upon the things 
that were once, and may possibly still, be cool ; one would like to 
sit in an ice-house, er have his room converted into a vast refrige- 
ratot ; now fishes are envied ; crawling eels, and hideous dog-fsh, 
and clams, end lobsters, mute and unintellectual though they be, in their 
cool, stony shells ; and bull-frogs that sit all the day long, covered 
with water except the sharp tips of their green néses; no wonder 
the rascals croak so loud in the very spirit of gladness. Now are 
the Esquimaux and the Laplanders thought of, not with commisse- 
ration but envy ; and many an honest Christian begins to suspect that 
there may be worse things in the world than living on dog-meat and 
whale’s blubber. Now is dinner esteemed a nuisance, although in- 
dispensable ; and the most active and stirring of all possible people, 
have an approach to a perception of the delights that really lie in the 
dolce far niente ; now is the fancy haunted with visions of shaded 
lawns, and cool little brooks, gliding along under the thick impervious 
arch of numberless tall, thickly-leaved trees, that defy all the at- 
tempts of the sunbeams to force a passage ; and the mind can hardly 
achieve a higher conception of happiness than to lie at full-length 
for hours together on some grassy knoll, “ by the side of a murmur- 
ing stream,” deep in the shade of a quiet wood, half-asleep, with 
no shoes or stockings on, and the feet plunged eight or ten inches 
deep in the fresh, cold water. Now is reading a bore; and writing 
a million times worse ; and now is our small stock of energy utterly 
used up and expended. 


Seamens’ Retreat and Fund Hospital.—The corner-stone of this 
new edifice, situated on the commanding heights of Staten Island, 
was laid at twelve o'clock, on the fourth of July last, by Samuel 
Swartwout, Esq., president of the trust, in the presence of a number 
of the directors, attending physicians and surgeons of the institution, 
of invited guests, and a large number of mariners, convalescent pa- 
tients. There were also present the chaplain of the hospital and 
seyeral clergymen of various denominations. The splendid scenery 
surrounding the site on which the ceremony took place, the day 
selected for it, and, above all, the benevolent and long-neglected 
objects which it was intended to carry into effect, contributed to 
render it one of a most interesting and impressive character. After 
an appropriate prayer by Mr. Chase, who entered most feelingly into 
the spirit of the occasion, an address was delivered by the chaplain, 
Mr. Miller, replete with sentiments and facts, well adapted to the 
subject, and in some passages so affecting as to draw tears down the 
rugged cheeks of the weather-beaten seamen. The effect of his 
discourse was especially felt, when he alluded to the circumstance 
that, hereafter, the mariner, returning from the rough . 
with the waves of the sea—the varying and often destructive cli- 
mates of distant and inhospitable regions, might, as he entered our 
beautiful harbour, look with heartfelt pride to the princely dome 
about to be erected, and say, “There is my home—there is my re- 
fage in the day of sickness, of old age, and of utter desolation.” 
The wishes of the poet’s imaginary pauper, 

“O that for me some home like this would smile,” 
are here abundantly realized. And no class of men deserve more 





| truly at the hands of the country such provision and comforts as are 
| in this retreat’so amply provided for the sick and disabled mariner. 


Hard labour, severe exposure, the world a wilderness of waters to 
them—these are claims which fully entitle them to the best, the 
kindest sympathies of our nature. 





Niblo’s Garden.—There is some balm yet left in Gilead ; we exist 
through the day as well as we can, enduring, per force, the roasting 


as much or as little patience as we can muster; but night comes. 
and there is at least one comparatively cool place to dwell in, 
Niblo’s Garden has a sort of tacit exemption from the general doom. 
It is, of course, thronged, night after night, and the havoc committed 
among the ice-creams and pitchers of lemonade is really awful. 
The Italians are there, three times a week, the saloon having been 
rebuilt and fitted up with peculiar elegance for their reception. The 
tasteful spirit of Master Niblo has been at work too in various other 
matters ; the great walk has a lofty arched roof thrown over it, and 
the mirrors at either end are enlarged and improved. It is at once 
pleasing and strange to see the variety of beautiful forms into which 
Niblo contrives to mauld his little enchanted garden with every 
succeeding year; it changes ever, and each new change strikes. 
every visiter as the best. . 

A prediction verified. —Tradition has preserved @ singular anec~ 
dote of John Thacher, a son of one of the first settlers in Massa- 
chusetis. He was married, in 1661, to Rebecca Winslow, and, being 
on his way to Yarmouth with his bride, they stopped, for the night, at 
the house of one Colonel Gorham, at Barnstable. In the merry con- 
versation with the newly-married couple, an infant was introduced, 
about three weeks old, and the night of her birth was mentioned to 
Mr. Thacher : he observed, that it was the very night on which he 
was married, and, taking the child in his arms, presented it to his 
bride, saying, ‘‘ Here, my dear, is a Tittle lady, born on the same 
night we were married; I wish you would kiss her, for I intend to 
have her for my second wife.” TI will, my dear,” she replied, “ to 
please you, but I hope it will be long before your intention is fulfilled.” 
Then, taking the babe, she kissed it heartily, and so gave it into the 
nurse’s hands. This jesting prediction was eventually verified. 
Mr. Thacher's wife died, and the child, Lydia Gorham, tziving 0 











mature age, actually became his second wife in 1684. 
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WHEN EVENING O’ER THE SILENT HILLS. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS: 
OO 0 _aSaSsSaSa————————— OO ee. 


WORDS TAKEN FROM THE NEW-YORK MIRROR—MUSIC COMPOSED BY EDWARD L. WHITE. 


lull the hour With mu - sic’s mel-low tone Tis sweet to wan-der through the seenes That blest our car-ly days, And 























MISCELLANY. 








TRANSLATION OF A ROMAIC LOVE-SONG. 


An! Love was never yet without 

The pang, the agony, the doubt, 

Which rends my heart with ceaseless sigh, 
While day and night roll darkling by. 


Without one friend to hear my wo, 

I faint, I die beneath the blow. 

That Love had arrows, well I knew; 
Alas! I find them poison’d too. 


Birds, yet in freedom, shun the net, 
Which Love around your haunts hath set ; 
Or circled by his fatal fire, 

Your hearts shall burn, your hopes expire. 
A bird of free and careless wing 

Was I, through many a smiling spring : 
But caught within the subtle snare, 

I burn and feebly flutter there. 


Who ne’er have loved, and loved in vain, 
Can neither feel nor pity pain, 

The cold repulse, the look askance, 

The lightning of Love’s angry glance. 


In flattering dreams I deem’d thee mine ; 

Now hope, and he who hoped, decline ; 

Like melting wax, or withering flower, 

I feel my passion, and thy power. 

My light of life, ah! tell me why 

That pouting lip and alter’d eye ? 

My bird of love! my beauteous mate ! 

And art thou changed, and canst thou hate? 

Mine eyes like wintry streams o’erflow : 
hat wretch with me would barter wo? 

My bird! relent : one note eguid give 

A charm, to bid thy lover live. 

My curdling blood, my madd’ning brain, 

In silent anguish I sustain ; 

And still thy heart, without partaking 

One pang, exults—while mine is breaking. 

Pour me the poison ; fear not thou! 

Thou canst not murder more than now ; 

I’ve lived to curse my natal day, 

And Love, that thus can lingering slay. 

My wounded soul, my bleeding breast, 

Can patience preach thee into rest ? 

Alas! too late, I dearly know, 

That joy is harbinger of wo. 





AVARICE OF A PERSIAN KING.—The avarice of Aga Mohammed some- | 
times betrayed him into awkward and even ludicrous predicaments. | 
While superintending certain punishments one day, he heard a man who 
had been sentenced to lose his ears offering to the executioner a few pieces 
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of silver, “if he would not shave them very close.” He ordered the 
culprit instantly to be called, and told him that if he would double the 
sum his ears should not be touched. The man, believing this to be 
only a facetious manner of announcing his pardon, prostrated himself, 
uttered his thanks, and was retiring, but he was recalled and given to 
understand that payment was really expected as the condition of his 


, safety. On another occasion he himself disclosed a conspiracy to defraud 
| his nobles. Riding out with some courtiers, a mendicant met the party, 


to whom the king, apparently struck with his distress, ordered a large 
alms to be given. The example was, of course, followed by all, and the 
beggar obtained a very considerable sum. ‘That night the sovereiga’s im- 
patience betrayed his secret: “I have been cheated,” said he to his 

inister ; that drel of a dicant, whom you saw this morning, 
not only promised to return my own money, but to give me half of what 
he should receive through its means from ethers!” Horsemen were in- 





| stantly ordered in pursuit ; but the fellow took care not to be caught, and 
| the courtiers laughed in their sleeve at his majesty’s disappointment. 


FROM THE TURKISH. 


The chain I gave was fair to view, 
The lute I added sweet in sound ; 

The heart that offer’d both was true, 
And ill deserved the fate it found. 


These gifts were charm’d by secret spell, 
Thy truth in absence to divine; 
And they have done their duty well, 
Alas! they could not teach thee thine. 
That chain was firm in every link, 
But not to bear a stranger’s touch ; 
That lute was sweet—till thou couldst think, 
In other hands its notes were such. 
Let him, who from thy neck unbound 
The chain which shiver'd in his grasp, 
Who saw that lute refuse to sound, 
Restring the chords, renew the clasp. 
When thou wert changed, they alter’d too ; 
The chain is broke, the music mute. 
"Tis + them and thee adieu— 
False heart, frail chain, and silent lute. 


MENTAL AND CORPOREAL SUFFERING.—There is a very pretty Per- 


sian apologue on the difference between mental and corporeal suffering. | 


A king and his minister were discussing the subject, and differed in opi- 
nion. The minister maintained the first to be most severe, and to con- 


| vinee his sovereign of it, he took a lamb, broke its leg, shut it up, and 


put food before it. He took another, shut it up with a tiger, which was 
bound by a strong chain, so that the beast could spring near, but not seize 
the lamb, and put food also before him. In the morning he carried the 
king to see the effect of the experiment. The lamb with the broken leg 


from fright. 
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AN EXCELLENT REASON.—One of the best excuses for a deficient paper 
that we have ever encountered, appeared lately, in a small, but pretty 
hebdomadal, published somewhere in Massachusetts. The editor apolo 
gizes for giving his readers only a half sheet, by telling them that within 
a few days an exhibition of wax figures had been opened directly oppo- 
site the windows of his printing-office ; and that his foreman and com- 
positors had declared, with one voice, that it was utterly impossible for 
thm to set type, while those ghastly figures were staring at them from 
over the way, and their ears were assailed by the horrible sounds of a 
most unmerciful hand-organ, which was grinding out auricular torture 
from sunrise until bed-time, by way of attracting visiters. 

Fame.—It is the thought and mind of man surviving himself in the 
thoughts and minds of other men, undying and imperishable. It is the 
power which the intellect exercises over the intellect, and the lasting 
homage which is paid to it as such, independently of time and circum- 
stances, purified from partiality and evil speaking ; it is the sound which the 
stream of high thoughts, carried down to future ages, makes, as it flows, 
deep, distant, murmuring evermore, like the waters of a mighty ocean. 


THE HIGHEST STATE OF MAN.—He is in the healthiest condition of 
humanity, and best prepared to do it good, who has all his faculties 
ready for all the perceptions of which it is capable ; who has sense at his 
fingers’ end, to touch and feel every possible surface of life, and under- 
standing to judge of its nature and common rights. The greatest genius, 
it has been said, resembles the trunk of an elephant, which can knock 
down a tiger and pick up a pin. 


FiaTrery.—That flattery is most successful which ascribes to us 
some quality that we do not possess, rather than bestows commendation 
on any which we have ; for all men are apt to disregard those virtues or 
talents which are actually in them, and aspire to the reputation of those 
which they have not. 


Genivs.—Nature, as she has gifted men of genius with greater powers 
than their fellows, seems also to have mingled with their cup of life more 
bitterness. Melancholy thoughts sweep perpetually across their souls ; and 
if these be heightened by misfortune, they are plunged into deeper misery. 

TIME. 
Time flies away fast— 
The while we never remember 
How soon our life here 
Grows old with the year 
That dies with the next December. 
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